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PREFACE. 



To MT Fbllow-Tbachers : In allegiance to tiie free-nuuomy of 
onr order, I hold that a teacher who invents or discovers a plan which 
proves itself good in the working should pass it along to the next, and 
indeed offer the benefit of it to all. 

These little plays I have prepared for my own school as a final 
review of each country before beginning a new one. 

We all know that the children must, of necessity, study one or two 
States only at each lesson, and it is difficult to make them take a com- 
prehensive view of the country as a unit. The boundary lines on the 
map are too definite to be ignored, and so the political dvvisums are 
apt to be more prominent to the child's mind than the fuUural relo' 
tions, I have tried in my little plays to overcome in some measure 
these difficulties. I think they should never be used until a country 
has been faithfully studied in the Geography, and until the child is 
familiar with all the names he is likely to meet in the play, which will 
then serve as a summary of previous knowledge. 

I have been greatly tempted to extend my range of topics; for 
instance, in the present case, to touch upon the mounds of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio valleys, the recent discoveries of the cave-dwetho^s in 
Colorado, &c. ; and also to introduce more history. But I havs 
decided that it is better adapted to the average child of ten or twelve 
years, if left in the present concise form, referring only to such promi- 
nent facts as he really can remember, and is likely to make constant 
use of; while to the teacher it may serve as a frame-work or sugges- 
tion for a much broader and more valuable review for such pupils as 
can appreciate it. 
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PBEPACI. 



As a supplementaiy reading-book, it hat the advantage of short 
paragraphs, and an animating effect upon a class ; since, If each child 
personates a State, he must be always on the alert, and interested in 
his neighbor's topics, in order to bring in his own part properly. 

While I have prepared the plays for my pupils, I have always 
expected them to prepare for themselves a little set of cards, of which 
I give a sample. This game we play occasionally., and so keep alive 
onr knowledge of names and places. Sometimes 1 take all the cards, 
read the list of cities, and give the card to the one who can tell the 
name of the State. That is the easiest way of all, and is good for 
practice when the game is first made. But to reverse the plan, give 
the name of the State and require the cities, or at least a minority 
of them, is better ; or to distribute the cards among the children, and 
let them call upon each other in turn, best of all. 

I offer these suggestions merely, for I know that each teachtr^a own 
w^gr will work best in her own schooL 



SAMPLE OF THE CABD. 



• 


BOSTON. 


Sdupotn* 




Inland (Xt%e$ and Jkpwn$* 


Salem, 




Sprimofield, Hadlbt, 


Marblehkad» 




Worcester, Holtokb, 


GLOUC^iMrBB, 




FiTCHBURo, Taunton, 


jgbT'MOUTU, 




Fall River, Quinct, 


Provincetowk, 




Conooed, Lbxikoton, 


New Bedford, 




Cambridoe, 


Newburtport, 




Lowell, Lawrbncb, 


Charlbstown (Navy Yard). 


Haverhill, Ltnn. 



MASSACHUSETTS should be in kurge letten on the tedt 
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UNITED STATES. 

Room decorated with the American flag ; and each chUd 
wears a little flag^ and a card with the name of the State 
which he r^[)resent8: 

They march in to some national tune (" 7%6 Star-Span^ 

gled Banner^), 

Stranger (who mag be the teacher or one of the older 
pupils). What is this floating banner, with its stars and 
stripes, and who are these children that follow it to the 
sound of such stirring music ? 

United States, We are a band of brother and sister States 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, and from 
the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. We are not ruled 
by a king, but are bound together by laws of our own mak- 
ing, and governed by a President chosen by the people. Per- 
haps we are not so old nor so wise as some other countries, 
but every year will improve us in these respects. And now 
if you would like to know some of our States more inti- 
mately, they shall tell you what they have of treasures and 
advantages. Here is a little New England group ; let them 
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Bpeak first, for, if they are oot very large, they are still the 
oldest of us all. 

Maine, Do you want masts for your ships, or lumber to 
build them ? Then let me take you down to Bangor, and 
back into the old pine forests with the lumbermen. 

Alabama. Wait a minute I Don't suppose you have all 
the lumber ! I am sure my masts and spars are equal to any 
you can show. 

North Carolina, And who has better pine-trees than I ? 
Think of all the tar, pitch, and turpentine that I make ! 

Washington and Oregon, You make me laugh, old 
friends. Why, don't you know that my fir-trees are three 
or four hundred feet high, and that the Pacific side is the 
place for ship-building? But don't let's dispute. We are 
each good in our own way. Let Maine go on with his 
story. 

Maine. Well, if you, Alabama, and you too, Washington, 
will come down to Bath and Belfast, we will build you ships 
as fine as any you ever saw. And if Oregon has a Portland, 
so have we, with one of the best harbore in the world. It 
isn't frozen in the coldest weather; and that reminds me to 
tell you of the Grand Trunk Railroad that brings the winter 
passengers down from Canada to take the steamers for 
Europe that sail out of our harbor when their St. Lawrence 
River is full of ice. Then, if you want lime, I will send you 
some from Rockland and Thoraaston ; and if you would like 
cotton cloth by the mile or the hundred miles, come down 
to Lewiston and Biddeford. Biddeford, I think, must have 
been named for old Biddeford in Devon, where lived Amyas 
Leigh, and where Sir Walter Raleigh used to visit. 

Massachusetts. I don't want to be impolite; but when 
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you talk of cotton factories, I wish you could just see my 
Merrimac River. I believe it turns more spindles than any 
other river of its size in the world; and there are on its 
banks big cities, — Lawrence, and Lowell, and Haverhill, and 
Newburyport, — all busy as bees. Why, you can hear the 
hum of the factories all day long. 

South Carolina, But what would you do if we didn't send 
you any cotton to spin ? 

Mississippi and Alabama. And we, too, and Georgia 
besides. 

Massachusetts, Ah, that would be very hard, like the war 
limes. But we won't let that happen again — will we ? 

Neuo Hampshire, You mustn't leave the Merrimac witlv- 
out sailing up to my part of it, and seeing what spinning 
and weaving it can do in Nashua and Manchester. And 
why are you talking of nothing but work, when you can 
find such beautiful places for play, if you will follow up the 
rivers to their mountain-homes, and see the Glen, and th« 
Notch, and the Flume, and the Old Man of the Mountains; 
to say nothing of Lake Winnepiseogee and the grand peaks 
of Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and the rest. 

Maine. If you want mountains and lakes, let me speak, 
for I haven't had a chance to say a word about Katahdin, or 
Mars Hill, or Moosehead Lake, or the Schoodics. 

New York, I think Maine has said enough for the present. 
Haven't I lakes, with fine old Indian names too ; a whole string 
of them. And Veimont and I together own as pretty a lake 
as you will find the world over. There are stories about it too, 
MacDonough's victory on Lake Champlain, and stories about 
old Samuel Champlain, who discovered it. And if you come 
down to Lake George, who doesn't know about Fort Tioon- 
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deroga! Then for mountains, do you want anything better 
than the Adirondacks, and the Catskills ; and the beautiful 
Catskill Falls, and Trenton Falls, too ; and half Niagara is 
mine besides. 

California, How high is Niagara, if you please ? 

New York, One hundred and sixty feet. 

GoLifcymia, Perhaps you haven't heard of the Yosemite 
Valley, with its many beautiful falls, one of them coming 
down in two great leaps over a precipice two thousand feet 
high. I don't like boasting, but when Washington was talk- 
ing of his tall trees, I could hardly help interrupting to say a 
word about mine. Why, one hollow trunk would make a 
room large enough for a small family to live iu, and you have 
all heard how horsemen can ride through the fallen one, 
which lies stretched out like a long tunnel. 

New York, Well, well, California, I will yield to you as 
to the height of your falls, but mine has the largest body of 
water. I fancy I have heard that in some seasons yours are 
almost dry. And your trees are grand, no doubt. I hear 
you have named one of them General Grant ; but there is one 
thing in which I think I exceed you : I certainly have the 
finest harbor and the biggest city in the country. 

Missouri, What do you think of St. Louis ? 

Pennsylvania, What do you think of Philadelphia ? 

Illinois, What do you think of Chicago ? 

Calif omia. What do you think of San Francisco? 

New York, Oh^ you noisy western states, you haven't 
learned New York manners, at least. Your cities are well 
enough, but they are mere babies compared with mine. 
I could tell you of my manufactures, my exports, and my 
imports, my citizens from all parts of the world, the forest of 
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masts in my harbor, but, after all, I suppose each of you 
would like her own city best. 

Pennsylvania. Perhaps New York is the biggest, but I 
think you would all like my city, if you could see i*; It is so 
well laid out, and it has two fine rivers for its shipping ; and 
there are plenty of old stories to tell about the first Congress 
that met here, and the winter when the British army occu- 
pied it, while our poor men were freezing and starving at 
Valley Forge. And you would all like to see the Mint, with 
its gold and silver coin, enough to make your eyes ache with 
its glitter. 

And while you are down here in my State, just look into 
my coal-mines, and oil-wells, and iron-furnaces. Pittsburg is 
a smoky place, but there is a good deal of work done there, 
and if you like to take a boat from one of its wharves you can 
sail down the whole Ohio River, and into the Mississippi, and 
even down to New Orleans. 

Missouri, Yes, take a boat at Pittsburg, by all means, for 
when you have seen the Pennsylvania iron, I want to show 
you my Iron Mountain. It is well worth seeing, and feeling, 
too, for it is indeed a great magnet. 

lotva. If you reach the Mississippi, why not sail up a 
little way and look at my iron and coal, too? But perhaps 
you don't care to see minerals only ; my beautiful, waving 
wheat-fields are prettier to look at, and quite as useful. 

lUinais. And mine. 

Indiana, And mine. 

Ohio. And mine. 

Iowa, I have old French settlements, too, which may 
interest you. Don't you see them in my cities of I>ea 
Moines and Dubuque ? 
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Indiana. And doesn't Terra Haute tell the same story? 

Missouri, And St. Louis, too ? 

Louisiana. And New Orleans? 

Michigan. And I have Pere Marquette, and the Sault de 
St. Marie, and Detroit itself, to rei^nind us of the old French 
days. 

"Wisconsin, And what do you say of La Crosse and Fond 
du Lac ? 

Illinois. Oh, don't talk about old times. I like the new 
times best, and I want to tell about my lead mines, and my 
wonderful city of Chicago, that was built up out of a swamp, 
almost as Peter the Great built St. Petersburg, and has 
grown and flourished in spite of fires and other troubles, until 
it is the greatest grain port in the world. Why, she could 
feed you all, and half Europe besides. 

Vermont. But what is your bread without butter or 
cheese ? You would be wise to come to me for a supply of 
both; and I can add some maple sugar too, the best you 
ever tasted. 

New Hampshire. Excepting mine. 

Louisiana. I shouldn't be satisfied with their maple 
sugar. Come down to my plantations, and I will give you 
some from the real sugar-cane, that is far better. 

Florida. Now, if you are beginning on the subject of 
food, I must show you my orange groves and my pine-apples. 
Come and sail up the St. John's River with me, and you 
will be charmed. But come in the winter, or you may be 
too hot, or perhaps have a fever. And on your way home, 
stop at St. Augustine ; and if Illinois thinks she can show 
you a new city, let me show you Jin old one, the very oldest 
in the whole country, — 1565 is its date. I am sure you will 
like to see its quaint old streets and buildings. 
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Georgia, And if you sail from St. Augustine, you must 
stop at Savannah, and there take the steamer for Charleston. 
I don't like to say much about it; but perhaps you remember 
how General Sherman presented our city to President Lin- 
coln for a Christmas gift. 

South Carolina, And my city of Charleston, too, not long 
after. But we won't talk about that; I will rather show 
you my rice-fields, and my fine cotton plantations on the 
sea islands. Georgia and I have a good deal to boast of in 
the way of cotton. I hope you all know what ** S. I. C. " 
means on a spool of cotton. 

Texas, I think we western States have been quiet long 
enough, and allowed you little States to tell your stories. 
Does anybody know that I am large enough to make thirty- 
five Massachusetts, and between two and three hundred 
Rhode Islands? 

Alaska, And I am about twice as large as you are. 

Texas, That indeed ; but you are not half settled yet, 
and I have cities and plantations, and herds of cattle, and 
wonderful fruits, and such a climate ! Why, poor Alaska, 
you never dreamed of such bright days, you who have 
clouds and fog and rain three hundred days out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five. 

Alaska, I am not very cold, though I am cloudy and 
foggy ; and my great Yukon River will be worth knowing 
some day. Don't you think seal-skins are worth anything ? 
My furs and my fisheries, too, are the best in the world. 

Maine and Massachusetts, Not better than our cod- 
fisheries. 

Oregon, Nor than my salmon in the Columbia River. 
And speaking of rivers, do any of you know what a grand, 
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great river the Colambia is? lam glad it was uamed fof 
Columbus, for it is worthy of him. 

Colorado, Don't you want to visit me, and see where 
rivers are made? Come and explore my three parks and 
my great mountain knot, which sends out the Colorado on 
one side, and the Arkansas and Platte on the others. And 
you can roam over my sheep and cattle ranches, and then 
climb up to Leadville, where they cut the solid silver out of 
the mountain sides. 

Michigan, Come to me, and you can see the solid copper 
in my mines in such large lumps that it can't be cut out. 

Arizona, And if you are not afraid of mountain journeys, 
climb over to me, and I will show you my quicksilver, more 
rare than either of your metals. I would almost rather have 
it than silver or gold ; gold and silver are so common in our 
neighborhood. There are Nevada, and California, and Idaho, 
and Montana, full of gold and silver mines, and good for 
nothing else. 

Calif omia. Oh, there you are certainly mistaken; for 
where are there better grain crops and fruits than I raise ; 
and look at my fine, soft blankets and cloths, all made of my 
own wool. Oold is very good in its way, but one cannot eat 
it nor wear it. 

Kansas and Nebraska, I wonder you haven't asked a 
word about us ; I am sure there was trouble enough about 
getting us into the Union to make us of value afterwards. 
And if the worth of a State lies in its food-producing power, 
we can send you immense herds of cattle and wonderftd 
crops of grain. 

Stranger, It seems to me you are all wonderftil and dis- 
tinguished for one thing or another. But may I ask a few 
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questions; for I want to know a little more about your cities, 
your ways of travelling, <fec. For instance, if I wanted to 
go fi*om Boston to San Francisco, how could I do it ? 

United States. Oh, that is easy enough. Just look at us ; 
we will show you. 

[^Ntne children join hands^ and form a line across the 
room^ naming the following cities in successi<m ;] 

I am Boston. 

And I am Albany. 

And I am Suspension Bridge at Niagara. 

And I am Detroit. 

And I am Chicago. 

And I am Omaha. 

And I am Ogden. 

And I am Sacramento. 

And I am San Francisco. 

Stranger. That is good ; I see it plainly. And now tell me 
about your sea-ports. You must have some on three sides. 

United States. Yes, indeed. Come; we will begin at 
Maine, and name them in order. 

[ Children st^ forward in the form of a semi^rcle^ and 
name the cities in order.'\ 

I am Portland. 

And I am Boston. 

And I am New York. 

And I am Philadelphia. 

And I am Baltimore. 

And I am Charleston. 

And I am Savannah. 

And I am Mobile. 

And I am New Orleans. 
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And I am Galveston. 
And I am San Francisco. 
Stranger. And what do you each export ? 
Portland, Refined sugar, and himber, and staves and 
heading. 

Boston, Granite and ice, sewing-machines and pianos. 
Nevi York. Grain, and beef and pork, and all sorts of 
manufactured goods. 

Philadelphia, Coal, and iron, and hardware, and petro- 
leum. 

Charleston, Rice and cotton. 
Mobile, Cotton and lumber. 
New Orleans, Cotton and sugar- 
San Francisco. Gold and silver, grain and wool. 
United States. But then, you know, a great deal of our 
trade is carried on through lake and river ports. Perhaps 
you would like to hear from some of them. 
Children (as before). 
Bangor. Cleveland. St. Louis. 

Ogdensburg. Cincinnati. Nashville. 

Buffalo. Louisville. Memphis. 

Detroit. Cairo. Natchez. 

Chicago. Wheeling. Portland in 

Milwaukee. Pittsburg. Oregon. 

Stranger. This is all very well for commerce ; but have 
you as many manufacturing cities ? 

United States, As many ! Why, we have more, especially 
in the eastern part of our country. And many of the com- 
mercial places are also manufacturing; and to give you a 
fair list, we must repeat them too. 

Maine, Why, Maine has Lewiston, and Augusta, and 
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Biddeford, and Saocs besideB all the sugar factoriea m Port- 
land. 

Nisw Hampshire And New Hampshire h^ Oreat Falbi 
and Dover, and Manchester, and Nashua, and Concord. 

Massachusetts. And Massachusetts has Lowell, and Law- 
rence, and Salem, and Boston, and Fall River, and Taunton, 
and Worcester, and Springfield, and Hadley, and Holyoke, 
and a host of others. 

Rhods Island. And little Rhode Island has Pawtncket, 
and Ph)videnoe, and Lonsdale, and plenty of smaller places ; 
and Connecticnt baa Hartford and New Haven, well known 
for pistols and oarriages. 

New York. And New York has, first of all, its own great 
New Tork city, and then Troy, and Syracuse, and Rochester; 
and even little New Jersey is busy at iron-work and locomo- 
tiya-making at Trenton and Paterson. 

Pennsylvania. Of" course you must know that Pittsburg 
is full of fonndries ; and Birmingham is another city just like 
it; and Philadelphia, too, can make yon almost anything you 
may want. 

Virginia. Richmond is a busy city, too, although you 
may not like our tobacco factories so well as you will our 
flour mills. 

United States. And CSndnnati and Chicago can tell of 
their manufactories too; and St: Louis, with all its river 
trade, finds time to manufacture also; and Milwaukee has 
some of the largest flour-mills in the country. 

Stranger. All very well for your business prospects ; but - 
do you also care for learning, and have you universities and 
oollegea? 

MBueaekuseUa. I have the oldest university in the coon* 

7. 
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try (Harvard), at Cambridge, fonnded in 1688, eighteen 
years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and only eight 
years after the settlement of Boston. Doesn't that show 
that we care for learning? And I have Amherst College 
and Williams besides. 

Maine. And I have Bowdoin at Brunswick. 

Ifew Hampshire. And I have Dartmouth. 

£hode Island. And don't forget Brown. 

Cannectiicut. And Yale, that dates back to 1700. 

New York. And I have Columbia, and Vassar, and Cor- 

MIL 

Pennsyhainia. And my Univendty at Philadelphia. 

Michigan and Wisconsin, And if our uuiveraities are not 
of ancient date, they mustn't be left out. 

United States. And besides all these, there are many 
more of less renown. 

Stranger. And tell me, also, whether you have any places 
made memorable by battles or great events in your history. 

[These names may be given by the States in succession^ 
instead of by United StatesJ] 

United States. Oh, yes, indeed. Have you never heard 
of Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and Boston 
itself, with its old ** Cradle of Liberty ; " and Trenton, and 
Princeton, and Brandy wine, and Saratoga, and Stillwater, 
and the famous Tippecanoe battle that gave President Har- 
rison his name of **01d Tippecanoe*; and Torktown, where 
Comwallis surrendered; and Cowpens, and Camden, ana 
Savannah in the South ; and New Orleans that had its 
place in two wai-s; and Yioksbnrg, and Poit Hudson, and 
Nashville, and Richmond, and Fredericksburg, and Get 
tysbuq^, and Chattanooga; and Atlanta, where Sherman 
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began his ** March to the Sea;^ and Mobile, where the 
blookade-mnners used to lie; and Newbern, and Port Royal, 
and Beaufort ? 

But we will not weary yon with too long a list, and will 
-finish onr story with a poem that will take as baok to 
Plymouth and the old, old days when onr country was first 
settled. 

IChUdrenf in eaneertf repeal *^I1i0 breaking toaveB dashed 
high,"* Se.2 
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DIRECTIONS. 

If the class is large, some children may personate the 
important cities, while othere take the countries. - For this 
purpose, I have introduced the names of both cities and 
countries in those cases where the part might be divided. 

Each child should have the name of the country which he 
represents printed on a card and hanging by a ribbon from 
the button-hole ; and if he can also wear the flag of his 
nation, it will probably give him pleasure, as well as help 
to identify him with his part. (Printed sheets of the flags 
of all nations can be fouud in most book-stores, and are 
quite inexpensive.) 
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EUROPE. 

Traveller. We have had a long and stormy voyage across 
the Atlantic, — fourteen days from Boston, — and there is the 
gleam from the light-house on Cape Clear ; a light flashing 
up in Europe to welcome us. 

A fourteen-days' voyage on a Cunard steamer is safer, if it 
is more tiresome, than one of eight days on a less slow and 
steady line; and here we are at last with the old world 
before us, — the lady of wealth and fashion, who is going to 
Paris ; the thin-faced, spectacled student bound for a Ger- 
man university ; the vigorous young mountain-climber, whose 
face is set towards the Alps; the commercial traveller, 
whose business it is to see that these old-world buyers and 
sellers should learn to appreciate all that we new-world 
people can invent or make, and that we, in return, shall 
have the best of their exports ; and last of all, myself with 
my eyes, ears, and mind wide open for information about 
this country, which, however independent we may claim to 
be, is like a grandfather's old home to us all, so that we 
want to spy out every nook and corner, to learn by heart, 
not by rote, the home of our ancestors. 

9 
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And see, they are just as eager to tell as we to hear! 
Look at our Irish friend on the right, just brimming over 
with praises of his Emerald Isle. 

Irdand, And will your honor take a car, — a real jaunting- 
car, — and see the beautiful Lakes of Killarney before you 
set eyes on anything else this side the Atlantic? 

Scotland. Do you think this stranger has come three 
thousand miles to see mere lakes and forests? Why, he 
has plenty of such things in his own country. I, too, could 
show him Loch Leven and Loch Katrine, and the Trossachs 
and Ellen's Isle, and the wild Pass of Killicrankie, which 
would stir up his heart to the tune of "Bonnie Dundee;" but 
I ken there is more to see in Scotland, and Ireland too, than 
mountains and lakes, however bonnie they may be. He has 
come from a land where they don't have old castles with 
stone walls ten feet thick, and moats and drawbridges, and 
stories centuries old about them. Come to Edinburgh (and 
please be sure to call it Edinftoro), and see Holyrood Palace, 
and Edinburgh Castle, and you will begin to feel how young 
you are over the other side of the world. 

England. What is Edinburgh Castle, or Holyrood, beside 
our quaint old town of Chester ? 

You will land at Liverpool, and, after you have seen the 
docks and the shipping, you won't care to stop there, for, 
large as the city is, it is all modern, — not more than two 
hundred years old ; but take the train for Chester, sixteen 
miles away, and you will find yourself in an old Roman 
camp, with massive old walls, and streets which still keep the 
lines of the paths where the Roman soldiers marched fifteen 
hundred years ago. 

But I suppose you will be on the road for London, and 
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you will hasten there without stopping at smoky Birming- 
ham, or even at Oxford and its university, which you will 
pass on the way. And London, of right, should come first. 
Why, it has as many inhabitants as New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis all together. It is 
the greatest city in the civilized world. 

France But not the most beautiful. 

England — London, There are some things better than 
beauty. Here is solid worth for you, and history to be read 
in stone walls and monuments and columns. Here were old 
Roman walls as well as at Chester, and Temple Bar still 
marks the last of the old gates, far within the city now, for 
you would have to travel thirty-six miles to go round it at 
the present day, and leave out the suburbs at that. 

France — Paris, And I, too, can show you solid worth 
as well as beauty in Paris. Did you ever see my new walls, 
almost as high as a three-story house and twenty-two miles 
in circuit ? Strong fortifications these to stand a siege ; they 
made a good resistance against the Prussians, even if we 
did have to yield at last. And how can London, with her 
Hyde Park and St. James', and all her walks and drives, 
ever match my beautiful Boulevards that encircle my city 
with the most charming promenade in all Europe, and bright, 
lovely weather in which to enjoy it too, while you are envel- 
oped in fog and smoke three-quarters of the year? 

Russia — St, Petersburg, No doubt your encircling Boule- 
vards are charming, but I should like to have you see my 
wide, straight streets, so straight that one can stand on the 
Admiralty Tower and look down their long vistas in three 
direciions for miles. 

England — London, Then look at my eight great 
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bridges of stone and iron across the Thames, to say nothing 
of the Thames Tunnel that used to be the wonder of every 
schoolboy a generation ago. 

Paris. Eight bridges, did you say ? Why, I have twenty- 
seven, with historical names too. Did you never hear of 
Austerlitz and Jena? And wouldn't you care to cross the 
old Pont Neuf^ and see the statue of Henry of Navarre on 
his horse in the middle of the bridge ? 

London, And isn't Waterloo a good historical name for 
a bridge, but one that a Frenchman doesn't like to remember 
perhaps? And if London Bridge isn't historically named, I 
am sure there is no child who doesn't know the old Mother 
Goose song about it ; and that is history of one kind for 
children. If you want history, come to the Tower, and go 
in, if you dare, at the Traitors' Gate ; explore the old White 
Tower, built for William the Conqueror four hundred years 
before Columbus ever dreamed about America. Come to 
Westminster Abbey, where thirty-eight kings and queens 
have been crowned, and where the wise and great men of 
England lie buried. You can read history all day long on 
their monuments and tablets of stone. 

Paris, You cannot build history so fast as we live it. 
The names of our streets have to be changed every few 
years because of the changes in our government, and the 
very name of the Tuileries suggests revolution, and every 
barriere has its story. 

Do you want to compare Westminster Abbey and St 
Paul's with Notre Dame and the Madelnine? 

Prussia — Perlin, Aren't you saying almost too much 
about the past ? It strikes me that what we have done isn't 
so important as what we are doing now^ I know that Lo]> 
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don and Paris are both many centuries older than I am, but 

let us stand side by side now, and see what we do at this 
present day to help the world along by work or by oppor- 
tunity. I, too, stand on both sides of a river — the Spree ; 
and I, too, have bridges with statues and a beautiful prome- 
nade — Unter den Linden. But I want to tell of my manu- 
factures of iron, and porcelain, and chemicals ; my libraries 
and schools of arts and sciences; my museums and my 
observatory. 

Paris. In all these respects I am fully a match for you. 

London, And now you remind me that I haven't said a 
word about Greenwich. What would you all do for longi- 
tude if you hadn't Greenwich Observatory to count from ? 

Paris and Berlin. Why, I suppose we could count from 
some other place as well; only old-established custom has 
given you the precedence. 

Paris, I make as valuable observations as you do. 

Berlin, And so do I; and we ought to give credit to 
Bonn, and Gottingen, and Copenhagen, and Prague, and 
other places besides. 

" Saxony — Dresden, And if you are going to talk of por- 
celain, I should like to take you to Dresden, or rather to the 
little town of Meissen, a few miles out from Dresden, where I 
could show you a porcelain manufactory that you would not 
easily forget, — cups, and plates and dishes, and vases too 
beautiful to describe. 

France, But place* them beside mine from Sevres, and I 
think you would not know which to choose. 

Sweden, And since Berlin has seen fit to mention hex 
iron, I must ask. Who has not heard of my iron ? 

Belgium. And my city of Liege has iron, and coal in 
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abundance with which to work it, and she can make yoa 
fire-arms and machinery in any quantity. 

Russia — 8t. Petersburg. And doesn't everybody know 
that Russia is as famous for iron as either of you? And 
don't you remember my fine silver enamelled work that I 
sent to the Centennial Exhibition, and how I astonished you 
all with my gorgeous tapestry and cloth of gold, and my 
wonderful malachite tables and vases? I am not so far 
behind the rest of you, if I did rise out of a swamp only one 
hundred and seventy years ago, while Paris and London 
date back a thousand years and more. 

Belgium, And I, too, have old cities, — Bruges, that six 
hundred years ago traded with the East and the West, and 
sent out the fine- work of the Flerabh weavers, and had the 
Order of the Golden Fleece established in their honor. 

And Ghent, that became the rival of Bruges, and had its 
battles and revolutions, and received as its guests the English 
King Edward and his good Queen Phillippa, who stood god- 
mother to Philip Van Arteveldt. 

And Tournay, where the Flemish crusaders, having learned 
the art of carpet-weaving in the East, settled down into 
peaceful Flemish weavers, and gave to the world of commerce 
the carpets which have taken the name of Brussels, although 
they are really mostly made at Tournay. 

And when we speak of Brussels, we are reminded of the 
delicate point-lace. 

France. And I make lace, too, at Valenciennes and in 
Brittany. 

Belgium. And I at Antwerp and Ghent, and Brugei 
besides. 

Ireland. And did ye nerer hear of the Limerick laces ? 
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Mngland. And English Honiton and Nottingham tani« 
hour for curtains? 

Spain. And my laces are to be seen everywhere. What 
Spanish lady can live without her lace? And in my old 
cities of Grenada and Seville, with their ancient Moorish 
walls and ruins, you see the picturesque peasant women 
with their bright eyes glancing beneath the black lace man- 
tUla. 

Fbancb — MarseiUea. Tou speak of old Moorish citiea 
You made a fatal mistake, my neighbor, when you drove out 
your Moorish colonists, with all the beauty, and thrift, and 
industry they had brought to you. But if age is a mark of 
valne, which of yon all is as old as Marseilles ? There is a 
pretty story of Gyptis^ and Euxenef) connected with my 
origin. It is twenty-five hundred years old, I believe. 

Oreece. And wasn't Euxenes a Greek ? And if you are 
old, Greece is older, and Athens can still show her Acropolis 
and the ruins of her beautiful temples that were built when 
all yon other cities that call yourselves old were in your 
babyhood. 

France — Marseilles. For myself, I think there are some 
disadvantages connected with age. It has certainly become 
a very difficult matter to keep my city clean and healthy ; 
and those Eastern travellers and merchants who land here 
on their way from Asia bring diseases that find too good a 
foothold in my narrow, dirty streets. I sometimes think that 
new world on the other side the Atlantic has the advantage 
of us in many respects. 

Italy — Florence. But the old cities have great gain to 
overbalance small loss; none but an old city can have a 
cathedral like mine. 
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Italy — Milan, Or mine, with its beaatifal carvings and 
four thousand statues on the outside alone. 

Florence. And have you seen the bronze gates of my Bap- 
tistery ? And do you remember that Michael Angelo said 
one of them was worthy of being the gate of Paradise? My 
Art Gallery, too, is marvellously rich in the works of the old 
roasters. I have reason to be proud of my children; Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci are names the whole world 
delights to honor, and not less Oalileo and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. 

Genoa, But don't put Amerigo before my Christopher 
Columbus, though his name was given to the New World. 

Germany — Strasburg. Don't leave the subject of cathe- 
drals without visiting mine, thirteen hundred years old, 
and still grand and beautiful in spite of the dangera which 
threatened it in the terrible siege of 1870. 

It is said that the Romans founded my city as a barrier 
against the Germans, and I am sure the French trusted to it 
for the same purpose in 1870. But the Germans have it at 
last, and it is their fashion to hold all they get. 

Scotland, I am afraid you Southern cities think all the 

art and beauty lies with you ; but I can show you Roslin 

Chapel, with its carved wreaths wound round the pillare ; 

and fair Melrose, where, Scott says, you would think one 

had 

** Framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.** 

Bavaria — Nuremberg. But I can show you stone carv- 
ing, and some of the oldest too. Did you never hear of 
Adam Kraft and his beautiful shrine in the church of St. 
Lorenz, where the branches, tendrils, and leaves of stone 
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bend their heads when they reach the ceiling, as a gracefnl 
vine might. Why, the people of his day had a fancy that 
he possessed the secret of melting stone and casting it into 
delicate tracery ; for they couldn't believe that his chisel had 
wrought out anything so delicate. And the bronze tomb of 
St. Sebaldus, the pious work of Peter Vischer, the first 
bronze-caster of Germany, and his sons. A rare old place 
was Nuremberg (Ntlrnburg they called it then) in the days 
of Kraft and Vischer, and Albert Dtirer the painter, who 
was to our city what Michael Angelo was to Florence. 

England. The Continent doesn't hold all the old cathe- 
drals ; for I have York Minster, one thousand years old, and 
Canterbury Cathedral, on the site of the first Christian 
church ever built in England. And there is the grand old 
Peterborough Cathedral too. 

Italy — Rome. Have you strayed away fi-om Italy with- 
out seeing St. Peter's church at Rome, the largest and most 
beautiful church ever built? — as indeed we know it ought to 
be when we remember how Raphael and Michael Angelo 
worked upon it. 

Italy — Naples. While you are In Italy, you should visit 
the Bay of Naples, and climb Vesuvius, or rather ride up on 
its railway. But you must come to visit us when there is 
no eruption ; for you don't want to be buried in lava, and 
only come to light after eighteen hundred years, like Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, with a body turned to stone. Italy 
has so many treasures to reveal to you that a short visit 
will not be enough. You must come back and back again. 

Home. You must see the Vatican, and the Colosseum, 
and all my ot^er famous ruins. 

Pisa. And my leaning tower. 
2 
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Venice. And my beautifal ohoroh in the Sqaare of St 
Mark, where the doves come in flocks to be fed at the public 
expense; and all my old palaces and gorgeous paintings by 
Titian and Paul Veronese. And the black gondolas glide 
through the water streets, and life seems like a story or a 
dream. 

Holland — Amsterdam. And I am the Venice of North- 
ern Europe, with all my canals and islands ; and life with me 
is not a dream, but an e very-day reality. Busy people we 
Dutchmen are, — merchants, as the Venetians were in their 
old days of prosperity, — and we can't stop to float idly and 
sing songs, but all summer our streets are alive with boats, 
and all winter with skaters, and there is hardly a horse to be 
seen. 

Tou know that Holland was captured from the North Sea, 
which for long centuries had controlled it and swept over it 
at will ; and our many canals and broad estaaries are only 
such a concession to the old dominion of the sea as 1 sup- 
pose we ought to make. 

The very name Amsterdam — the dike or dam of the 
Amstel — tells the story ; and Rotterdam, too^ at the mouth 
of the Rotte. 

Ley den. And half-way between Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam you will stop at Ley den, on the old Rhine, a narrow 
stream left by the great river, centuries ago, when it made its 
new way to the sea through the great delta. Every Ameri- 
can will want to see Leyden, where the Pilgrims found a 
refuge before they crossed the sea and settled in America. 
And if their first town was named from English Plymouth, 
its flrst street was Leyden Street. 

And since you are on the old Rhine, why not take the far- 
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famed trip np that beautiful river, and see its vineyard% and 
castles, and famous cities. See, here they stand ready^ to 
introduce themselves to you. 

[^JSleven children st^ forward and form a line^ then fu^ms 
the cities in the following order:'] 

(1) I am Dttsseldor^ with my Art Gallery and Academy. 

(2) And I am Cologne, with my grand cathedral, and my 
pei'fume, which the whole world knows. 

(3) And I am Bonn, with my univei-sity, and my statue 
of Beethoven standing in the market-place, to show to all 
comers that the great master of music was a native of our 
town. 

(4) And I am Coblentz, opposite Ehrenbreitstein, with its 
great, frowning fortress, where the blue Moselle joins the 
Rhine. 

(5) And I am Bingen of the old song, and I can show you 
the island where Bishop Hatto's mouse-tower stands. 

(6) And I am Frankfort-on-the-Main, but I call myself a 
Rhine town, and my bankers will attend to all your money 
transactions while you are in this part of the country. 

(7) And I am Worms ; a disagreeable name certainly, but 
we mustn't forget it, for Martin Luther was tried here. 

(8) And I am Heidelberg, only a few miles away, with my 
university, and my grand, old ruined castle. 

(9) And I am Baden, six miles further up the river, the 
most famous of German watering-places. 

(10) And I am Strasburg, with my giand cathedral and 
wonderful clock. 

(11) And I am Basle, on the Swiss border. And then we 
reach Lake Constance, and, passing out at the other end, we 
are in Switzerland, and follow the narrow stream to it3 
source among the glaciers of the Alps. 
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France. I can take yon to the Alpine glaciers by another 
ronte, too, if yon like. Instead of coming from the stormy 
North Sea, let ns start from the blue Mediterranean, the 
legion of olives and mulberry trees. From the Gulf of Lyons 
we will enter the mouth of the Rhone. 

[Powr children form a line in fronts as before.'] 

(1) Pass the bridge of boats at Aries. 

(2) And Avignon, where the Pope once lived. 

(8) And on through shallows and rapids to the ancient 
city of Lyons, older than the time of Julius Caesar, with rare 
old buildings and its famous cathedral bell. Remarkable 
also for its silks and velvets. Why, once, when the silk- 
worms were sick and dying by millions, the French king 
employed all the doctors in the country to find out a cure -, 
for the people of Lyons were starving to death because there 
was no work for them. 

(4) And now turn away eastward, leaving the Saone be- 
hind us, and we shall come to Geneva, so noted for watches 
and music-boxes, and its beautiful blue lake lying at the feet 
of the mountains, with Mont Blanc itself towering to the 
southward ; and on and on till we follow the stream up to 
the western side of Mount St. Gothard, and find it issuing 
bright and cold from the foot of the glacier ; while, on the 
north side of the same mountain, the Rhine has made its 
first downward leap on its long journey towards the North 
Sea. 

Austria. And through another Alpine valley, hardly ten 
miles away from the waters of the Rhine, flows the Inn, that 
will lead you to the Danube and out into the Black Sea. 
That knot of Swiss mountains sends its messengers throagh- 
oat all the land. 
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And here stand the Danube cities, beginning with — 
![Seven children^ as before,"] 

(1) Innsbruck, at the bridge of the Inn. 

(2) And Munich, on the Isar. 

Austria. And on the Danube itself are - 

(3) Linz, with its busy woollen-factories. 

(4) And Vienna, with its streets like wheel-spokes, iti 
walls and gates, its emperor's palace and its Gothic cathedral, 
and its famous medical school. 

(5 and 6, joining hands,) And modern Pesth and ancient 
Buda, with the magnificent bridge that joins them. They 
can boast of their great trade and of their university. 

(7) And Belgrade, the key of Hungary. Don't you re- 
member 

^ An Austrian tamy, awAiUy arrayed, 
Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade " ? 

Austria, And then the river passes the Turkish border, 
and builds its great delta out into the Black Sea. 

£ohemia. And if you are following the rivera, I must tell 
what my Bohemian mountains can do. From my mountain 
walls, on four sides, pour down the waters that make the 
Elbe, which flows through many an old and famous city. 

[^Six children^ as before^ 

(1) I begin with my own capital, Prague, where I can 
show you the tombs of my kings and the great silver shrine, 
and my university, the first school of learning established in 
Germany more than five hundred years ago, 

(2) And Carlsbad, where you may bathe in hot mineral 
springs, and go away cured of all your diseases, belongs to 
the valley of the Elbe. 

(8) And Dresden, with its Art Gallery and poroelaiv^ and 
its fine Saxony wooL 
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(4) And Wittenberg, where Martin Luther began the 
Reformation, and where he lies buried. 

(5) And Magdeburg, a thousand years old, with fortress 
and cathedral. 

(6) And Hamburg, one of Charlemagne's old cities, and 
the greatest commercial city of Northern Europe. Then out- 
past Cuxhaven into the North Sea, right opposite the Island 
of Heligoland, of which the English, with their usual habit 
of picking up bits of land all over the world, have held pos- 
session since 1807. 

Traveller, But, Bohemia, you are floating out to sea on 
the Elbe without telling me anything about yourself. 
Haven't I heard of Bohemian glass, and Bohemian garnets, 
and Bohemian linen ? 

Bohemia, Yes, indeed, you have, if my fame has reached 
you in America. I think my glass can be found in all the 
cities of the civilized world. We give it its beautiful red 
color by adding melted gold to the liquid glass as we blow 
it. And as for our garnets, why the fields are full of them ; 
the peasant girls go out in the early mornings when the dew 
makes the garnets glisten, and gather them by the handful. 
And we have the amethyst, the topaz, and the sapphire too. 

Hungary. And if you think the Bohemian gems are 
beautiful, I am sure you will care for my opals. 

Austria, And the Polish salt is almost as beautiful as 
any of your gems. Don't you know my mines of Wielierka, 
on the Vistula ? The whole town is undermined by a three- 
story-deep salt mine, with chambers, and halls, and chapel 
cutout of the crystal rock-salt that glitters in the torchlight 
like diamonds. There is not another salt mine in the world 
to equal mine. 
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Sohemia. My blue-floweriug flax-fields are as pretty to 
took at as my linen is strong and excellent to wearc Oof 
flax, all through Middle Europe, takes the place of your cot- 
ton in America. 

Irblakd — BdfcMt. I was so crashed by Scotland's re- 
buke at my first speech that I naven't said another word 
since ; but it can't be amiss to speak of my Belfast linens, 
even beside those of Bohemia. Look on the corner of youi 
last new table-cloth, and see if you don't read, ^Belfast linen; 
warranted to give satisfaction in the wear " ? 

Jiussia. Yes, yes ; I can also tell you about my flax and 
linen, and my hemp, and crash, and sail-cloth ; and silk too, 
for my southern provinces are almost as far south as the silk 
region of France ; and I grow mulberry-trees, and vines too, 
in the Crimea, which may one day become as famous for its 
peaceful products as it has been for its battles. 

France. But my champagne country is the best, and my 
claret is valued too. 

Spain. I am an old country, and I have famous old 
sherry wines to send you from Cadiz and Malaga. 

Portugal, And poit wine takes its name from my city of 
Oporto. 

Germany, And the Rhenish wines are not to be slighted. 

France. You know my people, poor as well as rich, drink 
onr light, sour wines as a common beverage. 

Italy. And mine do the same. 

l^fKiin. And mine too. 

Germany, But my people drink beer. 

Austria. And so do mine. 

England. And ale and beer for my country. 

Traveller. And since you have told me what you drink 
•appose yoQ abo tell me what yon eat. 
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£JMiin* That I can do in a few words; at least, if I speak 
for my common people. The rich of all countries are more 
alike in their habits, since they can buy what they please ; 
but when you know how the poor of a country eat and drink, 
yon know, of course, what are the most abundant products 
of the country. So I give you my brief bill-of-fare, — olives 
and bread and garlic. 

Italy. And mine would be not nnlike it, with macaroni 
and plenty of melons in their season, and grapes too. For a 
winter supply, we lay up chestnuts. 

JfVance. A dish of soup, a bit of bread, and a bottle of 
wine as sour as vinegar will make a feast for my workman or 
mechanic. 

Germany. And a mug of beer, and beer-soup, and sour- 
kraut for mine. 

Sussia, My gentlemen and ladies want slices of lemon 
. in their tea, and hot tea is sold about the streets of my cities 
in winter. My peasants, however poor they are, have their 
brick-tea, perhaps boiled in a kettle with milk or. with 
mutton-fat and salt and meal, and they eat it with dried fish 
from the Caspian Sea or the Volga, and with rye bread, hard 
and black. 
Norway. Ah, that is the kind of bread we have. 
Sweden, And we too. 

.England. Of course everybody has heard of the roaat 
beef of old England, and of the South-Down mutton too. 
But while you have talked about food, I have been medi- 
tating on that statement Grermany made about me a while 
ago. So I am accused of picking up bits of land all over the 
world. Well, well, it is very true that the sun never sets on 
the British empire ; and, indeed, what should I do without 
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my colonies ? There is all the Dotninion of Canada and 
British America, your nearest neighbor, sir, that supplies me 
with furs, and lumber, and fish, and gives me a safe and 
strong station from which to watch the movements of your 
country when any little difficulty threatens. 

Hussia. I used to have a foothold there, too, before I 
sold you Alaska. 

France. And don't forget niy islands at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Denmark, And I am a neighbor, too, in Greenland ; but 
I never think of difficulties, but only of eider-down and whale 
and walrus oil. 

England, And then in Central America I have the little 
colony of Balize to supply me with mahogany and logwood, 
and the Bahama and Bermuda Islands, and Jamaica and 
Barbadoes besides, and a part of Guiana in South America, 
and the Falkland Islands for the use of my ships that go 
round Cape Horn. 

France. And among the West Indies I have Gaadaloupe 
and Martinique, and in South America a part* of Guiana, 
where I get my spices and my cayenne pepper. 

Spain, And I, who used to be so famous in these seas 
three hundred years ago, have only Cuba and Porto Kico. 

Holland. Although most of my possessions are in the 
East, as I will presently tell you, I have secured half of St. 
Martin and Cura^oa, and two more of the Virgin Islands, 
besides Dutch Guiana, where I send for sugar and molasses. 

Denmark. And as a contrast to my old Greenland settle- 
ments, I keep St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, where they make 
sugar and rum ; and St. John counts one more. St. Thomas 
brings me quite a large amount of trade from the other 
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islands, and is well worth owning in spite of the terrible 
earthquakes and tornadoes that sometimes devastate it. 

England, Then, if you go to Africa, there is Sierra 
Leone and all the Cape of Good Hope region. And St. 
Helena is a good, lonely island for a prison. 

And in Asia, all British India, and Ceylon, and Singapore, 
and Hong Kong. And Australia, and !N^ew Zealand, and 
many islands of the East Indies ; and so I bring you round 
to the Pacific again, and back to the western shores of 
America and my possessions there. Yes, truly, the sun never 
sets on the British empire. 

Spain, Mine was as great in the olden times, and where 
is it now ? We used to call the Pacific Ocean the Spanish 
Main, and we owned the whole of South America and 
Mexico. And now, as you have heard, I've but two islands 
in the West Indies, and Cuba is in a perpetual state of revolt 
too. Off the African coast I have a pretty group or two 
that still yield me some profit. Of coui-se you know the 
Cafiarjes and the Peak ot Teneriffe. 

Portugcel. Although I am a little country, I used to be 
famous on the seas, and I sent out some of the greatest of 
the old explorers* 1 have managed to keep a few island 
colonies to this day, — the Azores, well known to you Ameri- 
cans for their oranges ; and Madeira, famous for its wine ; 
and the Cape Verdes, too, off the African coast \ and a bit 
of a station at Goa in India, and Macao in China. 

France. And I, too, have Pondicherry in India, not far 
from Madras, and Algeria in Africa. 

HoUand. And what could be a better possession for me 
than Java, with its coffee, and spices, and rice, and sugar? 
Batavia is really a fine city; and now you can understand 
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what I mean by colonial produce, and how it is that Amster- 
dam has sugai' to export. 

IVavelkr, All this subject of the colonies is veiy inter- 
esting to me, for, as you will remember, my country was 
once a colony of England. I often wonder whether you 
European countries may not some time lose your colonies, 
and see them grow up into independent states, as happened 
in our own case. But perhaps it may never come to that 
point with you; for government is so different now fro^i 
what it was then, so much more liberal and considerate of 
the colonial welfare. And this reminds me of your own 
home governments, about which you have told me nothing. 
May I ask, also, about your relations to each other? It is so 
different from a federal government like our own that I need 
all the explanation you can give me. 

JEngland. I am a limited monarchy, and I enjoy the title 
of the British Empire ; for I include what used to be the 
separate kingdoms of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
and my Queen has lately taken the title of Empress of India. 
I have two Houses of Parliament, — the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, the latter chosen from and by the 
people to assist the King or Queen in making the laws. You 
have partly imitated us in your two Houses of Congress; but 
you have all the bother of electing a President once in four 
years, whereas I have an hereditary ruler always ready 
for me. 

France. But you may clasp hands with me with a right 
good-will ; for I am a republic like yourself^ with a President 
and two Houses of Assembly. 

Switzerland. And I am another, and have been through 
more than five hundred yoars. 
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Spain. And after many straggles, and revelations, and 
attempts at a republic, I am at last an established kingdom 
again, and Portugal is another. 

Italy. And I am the United Kingdom of Italy, although 
until 1860 there was no such thing as a Kingdom of Italy. 
Our fathers and mothers used to study in their geographies 
about the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and the Kingdom of 
Sardinia and Naples, and the two Sicilies, and the States 
of the Church. 

Austria, And France and I have had a good deal of 
fighting to do with regard to that same Kingdom of Italy. 
But let that pass for the present. I must tell you that I 
myself am an empire four hundred years old ; and I will say 
in confidence, that, u you had as much trouble as I do 
to govern Hungary, and Bohemia, and Transylvania, you 
would not envy an emperor. It is not to be wondered at 
that Prussia, and Russia, and I divided Poland among our- 
selves. It was too much to expect of us to govern her and 
attend to all the rest besides. 

Traveller. Then why didn't you let her alone, and allow 
her to govern herself? 

Prussia. Oh, you don't understand European politica 
You don't know anything about the balance of power. We 
couldn't let her alone ; she would make trouble ; and we all 
live so close to each other here that there isn't room for 
much independence. As for myself^ I have had to take the 
lead for the last few years. Austria used to think she was 
foremost in the German Diet ; but since 1871 I have incor- 
porated the little kingdoms and duchies, and my Bang 
William has become the German Emperor. 

Denmark, And I am a little kingdom, with a Diet to help 
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the King in his work of governing ; and though I am sniuli, 
I have given a king to Greece and a future queen to England. 

HbUand and Belgium, And we, afler many ups and 
downs, are at last independent kingdoms, with Senate and 
House of Representatives not unlike your own. 

Norway and Sweden, And we are such good friends that 
we have too parliaments and only one king. 

Russia, I think I needn't mention that I am ruled by 
the Czar, — the Czar Alexander, — who has given freedom 
to the serfs, and is steadily working to improve our country. 
To the Lapps and the Finns, the Cossacks and the Tartars, 
he is a father; you may call him a stern and severe one, but 
we adore him. 

Traveller. And if I travel through your countries, how 
shall I manage about money, since no European will take his 
pay in American dollars. 

England, Oh, you must have letters of credit on Baring 
Brothers, London, and they will give you pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

Paris. Or on some Paris banking-house, where you will 
get francs. 

Hamburg, Or Frankfort and I have plenty of bankers to 
cash your letters in florins, or Friedrichs-d'or, or even in sil- 
ver dollars. 

Amsterdam,. And we in florins or guilders. 

St, Petersburg, And we in rubles and copecks. 

Traveller, And now I need some information about your 
seaports and important cities ; for, although you have taken 
me up and down your rivers, we haven't yet explored the 
«ea-coa8t.' 

Norway, Well, begin with me, please ; for I have Han^ 
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raerfest, the most northern town in Europe ; and Bergen, my 
best seaport ; and Christiana, my capital, is a port too. 

Sweden. And I have Stockholm, and Upsal, with its 
university ; and Carlscrona, my naval station. 

Denmark, And I have Copenhagen, my capital; and 
Elsinore, where the vessels going up the Cattegat stop to pay 
toll. 

Hussia. St. Peteraburg you know already; but I haven't 
mentioned Archangel, on the White Sea, one of my oldest 
ports, where the coast-traders go for rye, and barley, and oil, 
and flax, and tow ; and Odessa, my great grain-port on the 
Black Sea. I think it stands next in rank to your own 
Chicago. 

German}/. For a grain-port Dantzic is worthy of notice. 
We have all the gi*ain stored on an island in the Baltic to 
keep it safe from fire ; and we allow no one to live on that 
island. And then there are the free cities — I count them 
mine — Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen. 

Holland, And I have Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, and 
the Hague, and Leyden for ports ; and Little Brock, the 
cleanest town in the world, — you ought to see it ; and 
Utrecht, and Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney died. 

Belgium. Ostend is my only port on the sea, although 
Antwerp, on the Scheldt, used to be the great commercial 
centre of Europe. It has a famous cathedral too; and if we 
don't trade much by sea, we are covered with such a net- 
work of railways that we do the carrying-trade for all our 
neighbors. We have formerly been their battle-ground, and 
our little town of Waterloo has given its name to the battle 
that decided the fate of Europe ; but henceforward we want 
peace and an opportunity to develop our many resonrces. 
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l^rance. And here you are on the French bolder, watch- 
ing the people landing from the English steamer at Calais or 
Boulogne. Then on. to Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, 
where lie steamers and sailing-vessels from all parts of the 
world ; and out to Brest, the great naval station on the west- 
ern end of Brittany, and into the Bay of Biscay, past La 
Rochelle, and up the mouth of the Garonne to Bordeaux, 
where the prunes come from, and the claret too; and down 
to Bayonne, near the Spanish border; and to Perpignan, 
opposite on the Mediterranean side ; and that brings us 
round to old Marseilles, and to Toulon, the Mediterranean 
naval station where the galley-slaves work ; and then to 
Nice, on the Italian frontier. 

Spain. I have Cadiz, on the Atlantic ; and Palos, from 
which Columbus sailed ; and Malaga and Barcelona on the 
Mediterranean ; and Madrid, away among the mountains, is 
my capital. 

Portugal. And I have Oporto, and Lisbon, my capital, 
which was almost destroyed by the great earthquake in 1755. 

Italy. And I have Genoa, and Leghorn, and Naples, and 
Palermo, and Messina, in Sicily ; and Venice, at the head of 
the Adriatic. 

Austria. And ray one port of Trieste. 

Turkey, And although you have left me out entirely^ 
heretofore, I cannot allow you to overlook Constantinople, 
on the Bosphorus, the city of the Golden Horn, with its 
mosques, and minarets, and the Sultan's palace. An Oriental 
city you will say. Well, perhaps it does fcelong more to 
Asia than to Europe, although the Russian Czar has seemed 
to think sometimes that it ought to belong to him. 

TrojoeXier* But see, we have been all round the Continent, 
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and left out England, the greatest commercial nation of yon 
all. She has a list of cities ready to astonish us with. 

England, London and Liverpool, the two great seaports ; 
and Portsmouth, with its naval station ; and Cardi^ in 
Wales. And in Scotland, Aberdeen, with its granite ; and 
Dundee, with its marmalade; and Glasgow, with its factories; 
and Paisley, with its shawls; and Inverness, in the Highlands. 

Ireland, And Dublin and Cork, with their fine harbors; 
and Belfast, our first commercial city, famed for its linen, as 
I told you before ; and Limerick, and Balbriggan, and Gal- 
way in the west, and Londonderry in the north. You want 
to hear about commerce and manufactures; but when I think 
of the old stories of our wars and our revolutions, I forget 
the rest, and want to talk about them. 

Traveller, And now I should like to take a voyage 
through the Mediterranean, and load a vessel at your ports. 

Odessa, Start from the Black Sea, and I will give you a 
cargo of grain and furs. 

Constantinople, Carpets and rugs, hides and wool, bones 
and linseed. 

Trieste, Come up the Adriatic, for Austria wants to send 
you wine and oil, flax and hemp, silk and beautiful glass. 

Messina, Silk, and oil, and wine for me too, and oranges, 
lemonfe), and raisins. 

Naples. You will have to take oil, and wine, and silk, 
and fruits from every one of us Mediterranean ports ; so it 
seems almost needless to mention them ; but I have drugs 
besides, and jewelry, and artificial flowers, and straw, and 
macaroni, and mosaics from Florence. 

Leghorn, In the matter of straw I shall outdo you, 
Naples, and I shall add coral, and marble, and anchovies* 
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MarseiUes. And 1 can send you cork from my cork oaks 
and the best Lyons silks, and, of course, oil, and wine, and 
olives besides. 

Malaga. And take a cargo of grapes, and raisins, and 
sherry wine from me. 

Cadiz, And if I am on the Atlantic side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, my exports — salt, wine, and olives — prove me a 
Mediterranean port. 

Traveller, Or T might load at Bordeaux. What then ? 

Bordeaux, Wines, brandy, almonds, prunes. 

Traveller. Or at Havre to take the Paris exports. 

Paris, Yes, indeed ; you Americans are very fond of niy 
fine cloths, and velvets, and silks ; my gloves, and ribbons, 
and laces ; my china, and works of art too. 

lAverpooL Or if you would sail from Liverpool, you can 
carry salt, or iron, or anchors ; cutlery from Sheffield, made 
from the best Swedish steel ; earthen-ware, beer, and ale; or, 
if you like better, a cargo of emigrants. 

Cardiff, And I will give you a load of coal. 

London, . At London you may have what cargo you will ; 
for I think we have everything that the world affords in our 
warehouses, — manufactures pf every sort, and tin, and iron, 
and steel, porter and ale, arms and amunition, and, in short, 
aljnost anything you can mention. 

Glasgow, Come to me for linens, and ginghams, and 
embroideries, as well as hardware, and pottery, and pipes, 
and ale. 

Amsterdam, Or cross the North Sea to Amsterdam for 
cheese, and butter, and corn, and meal ; and don't forget our 
colonial products, — sugar, coffee, spices, and dyes. 

Copenhagen, And through the Skagerrack and Catie- 
8 
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gat to Copenhagen for butter, and cheese, and herrings ; or a 
deck-load of cavalry-horses, if you are not to take a long 
voyage. 

Hamhvrg, But Hamburg is your best place for freights. 
I can give you a cargo of woolens, linens, and embroideries, 
porcelain, glass, watches, toys, and Rhenish wines ; or if you 
like better, I will load you with grain, and linseed, and 
wool. 

Prussia, And stop at Danzic for a load. of grain; and 
take, also, some packages of amber, for which our shores are 
famous. 

St, Petersburg^ Now up the Baltic, and the Gulf of Fin- 
land, to my beautiful city on the Neva for fui-s and skins, sail- 
cloth and cordage, iron and lumber, hemp and flax; and you 
must And room besides for precious stones, and gorgeous 
taprestry, and wonderful mosaic work. 

And now we will weave a chain of islands to encircle 
Europe from oriental Cypress to arctic Iceland. 
[^Sixteen children in a half circle,'] 

(1) Cypress, I am Cypress, older than the oldest of the 
Greek cities, with my layer upon layer of towns and races 
buried under my soil, and beneath the roots of my orange, 
and ^g^ and citron trees. When in 1865 General Cesnola 
began to reveal my treasures, and to dig up my sculptured 
gems, and my vases and statues, how little any of you had 
dreamed that I had so rich a past ! 

(2) Rhodes. And I am Rhodes, of the far-famed brazen 
colossus that used to bestride the entrance of my harbor. 1 
have been a rendezvous for the Crusaders, and a stronghold 
of the Knights of St. John ; but now I am simply a Turkish 
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vassal, and a producer of wax and honey, figs, oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates. 

(8) Orete. Do you remember the old story of the Minotaur 
that lived in the labyrinth, a cavern of Mount Ida ? Here, 
in my island, is the true Mount Ida; but whether that proves 
a true Minotaur also, I cannot say. At least, it proves a very 
ancient settlement of my island. 

(4) Archipelago. How can we stop to tell all our stories, 
or how can you stop to hear them? — Delos, the island of the 
Sun-God, Apollo, and beautiful Knxos, and unhappy Scio, 
and Paros, with its marble, and Samos, and Patmos. 

(5) Ionian. Now round Cape Matapan, and visit Corfu, 
Cephalonia, aitd Zante, and little Ithaca. Take a cargo of the 
tiny grapes you call currants, and think over the old story of 
Ulysses, that comes back with the very name of Ithaca. 

(6) Malta, But don't linger there too long; come and 
see what a brave little island I am. I am as old as Ulysses, 
and older. And I was the stronghold of the Knights of St. 
»Tohn (you know the Maltese cross that they wore, and how 
bravely they formed a vanguard against the Saracens in the old 
Crusading days). And now England has picked me up for a 
naval-station, to help to swell her power and glory on the seas. 

And if you won't think my transition too abrupt, I will 
say, before you leave me, Don't forget the Maltese cats. 

(7) Sicily, I shall tell you too much history if I begin 
upon my old cities, — Syracuse (doesn't it make you think of 
Dionysius, and Damon and Pythias, and Ai-chimedes ?), and 
Catania, at the foot of Etna, with its streets and houses of 
lava; and Palermo — but perhaps we had best only speak 
of Messina, where the fruit ships load oranges, and lemons, 
and wine, and oiL 
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(8) Sardinia. And I am almost as large as Sicily, if not 
as important. 

(9) Corsica. And when you hear of me and ray little 
neighbor, Elba, you, of course, think of Napoleon Buona- 
parte. 

(10) Balearic, Don't turn southward for the Straits 
without giving a passing glance at Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica. And then sail away for the great, frowning fortress 
of Gibraltar, that guards the entrance to the Mediterranean, 
— a British fortress again, remember, — ^ and out into the 
broad Atlantic, and past the Bay of Biscay, and up into 
the English Channel, where the Channel Islands will stop us. 

(11) Channel Islands. Everybody knows the Jersey and 
Alderney cows; and the Guernsey butter, too, is of the best. 
And here you will listen to the old Norman-French talk, and 
find it difficult to believe that England owns us. 

- (12) Wight. Now cross the Channel to the Isle of Wight, 
the garden of England. 

(13) Anglesea. And Anglesea, with its tubular iron- 
bridge across the Menai Strait. 

(14) Man. And my little island, with its ancient race of 
people, and its tailless cats, more than a match for the 
Maltese. 

(15) Scotch Islands. But come away north to the stormy 
Hebrides, to Staffa and Fingal's cave, to the Orkneys, and on 
to the Shetlands, where the shaggy ponies live, and where 
we get the soft, white Shetland wool. 

(16) Iceland. And past the Faroes, and on to the far-away 
boundary of the Arctic Circle, to the land of ice and fire, of 
Hecla and the Geysers, of glaciers and volcanoes. 

We can grow no grain ; but we have fish, and eider dacks, 
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and reindeer; and we have sulphur enough to supply the 
whole world. And better than all, we have intelligent and 
educated people ; the humblest among them can read. And 
we have an ancient literature, full of wonderful legends ; and 
not long ago we celebrated our one thousandth birthday. 

You Americans ought to care for us; for from Iceland 
came the Greenland settlers, who first of all Europeans vis- 
ited your own shores. 

Enter seven Tourists. 

Traveller (to Ist Tourist). May T ask where you have 
been with knapsack and staff? 

1st Tourist. I crossed from Dover to Calais, and then by 
rail to Paris, Lyons, and Grenoble, and through the Mount 
Cenis Tunnel to Turin. So far by rail ; but 1 only took this 
route because I wished to try the tunnel, which I had never 
before seen. My real, grand objects were Mount Blanc, the 
valley of Chamouni, the far-famed peak of the Matterhorn, 
and indeed a long summer of mountain climbing among the 
peaks, and passes, and lakes of the Alps. 

Traveller. We owe a vote of thanks to Switzerland for 
giving us an opportunity for the finest mountain climbing in 
the world. 

Austria. And the Alps are mine too. 

Germany. And certainly mine. 

Italy. And indeed they are mine too. 

France. And if I give my Alps the name of Jura, they 
are still a part of the same great Alpine range. 

Traveller. Come, come, my friends, don't dispute about 
it. The Alps are not private property ; they belong to the 
world. 
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And now let me ask, Where has this little yacht been, with 
its two young travellers for captain and crew ? 

Yachtsmen. We started from England, crossed the North 
Sea to Rotterdam, then sailed up the Rhine, and on until we 
reached the Main ; and then, following that river past Frank- 
fort, and on to Nuremberg, we had our yacht carried into the 
Danube, and sailed down that mighty stream, past Vienna 
and Buda-Pesth, as far as the great rapids and the Iron Gate, 
where the river rushes between high rock-walls ; and then 
through its broad and peaceful lower course, and out into the 
Black Sea, and round through the Bosphorus, and the Mar- 
mora Sea, and the Dardanelles into the Grecian Archipelago. 
We are Americans, like yourself, and we want to see every- 
thing that the Old World. offers us; and this is our way of 
beginning to do so — right through the heart of the country, 
you see, we go ; and our friend here, who doesn't like yacht- 
ing, came over from Dover to Ostend, and then by rail to 
Vienna and Pesth, and joined us at Constantinople. And 
he travelled among the peasants, and made sketches of them 
in their fur-caps, loose jackets and trowsers, and sheepskin 
gaiters, and tried to talk with them in the six or eight differ- 
ent languages which they use. 

3d Tourist. And I, too, have been among the peasants, 
the Finns and Lapps, almost dwarfs they are, stunted, like 
their own trees, by the cold climate. You think them filthy, 
degraded, and poor, but there is another side to the picture ; 
there is scarcely a Lapp family without its silver ornaments, 
and a herd of reindeer is not a kind of wealth to be despised 
when you see the comfort it brings, — clothing, foodj and trans- 
portation. The Lapps will tell you wonderful stories about 
the fiilver-caves of Norway, where the beautiful ore takes the 
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form of leaf, and branch, and vine, and perhaps there is some 
truth in their stories. 

I have been away up to Hammerfest, where the midnight 
sun is so bright that you must darken all your windows, or 
you cannot sleep. But the people seem to care little for 
sleep in their short summer.; they have so much of it in win- 
ter, and they are busy with their fields of rye and potatoes, 
and the drying of their fish, and packing it in stacks round 
the masts of the little vessels that cari'y it over to England 
for sale. And I went out to the rocky islands where the 
men go for eider down, swinging over the rocky precipices to 
reach the duck's nests on the ledges. 

Then I came back by way of Tomea, where I found the 
summer tourists from Stockholm, who had come up there to 
see the midnight sun. Then down the Gulf to Gefle, and 
Christiana, and Bergen, whence I embarked for Aberdeen, as 
did Sir Patrick Spens, in the old ballad, when he went 

** To Norway, to Norway, to Norway, over the foam," 

to bring home the king's daughter. 

4th Tourist. And that is where I met you on my return 
fi'om the Western Islands by way of the Caledonian Canal 
and Inverness. 

T^aveUer. And where else did you go after leaving Aber- 
deen ? 

4th Tourist. Oh, I wandered through the Highlands, and 
found the old clans about me, as in the days of the " Lay of 
the Last Minstrel," and the " Lady of the Lake." And then 
I went down to Stirling to see the castle, and the bridge, the 
scene of Wallace's great victory, and a mile or two away to 
Bannookburn. And at Edinboro' I thought of Flodden Field ; 
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but Glasgow and Paisley brought me back to modem times 
and manufactures, and the ship-building on the Clyde, and I 
had to hurry away to the Tweed and Abbotsford for fear I 
should lose the spirit of Scotland as Scott has shown it to 
me. I know there is another side, — the shrewd business 
man and the untiring student ait^t. Andrew's, — but I love 
the romances and songs best. 

I crossed the border at " Merrie Carlisle," and then away 
to Newcastle, to which we mustn't carry coals ; and then 
southward to Leeds to see the woollen factories ; and to 
Sheffield, where I bought some of the best knives and scissors 
in the world. Through busy, smoky Birmingham to Worces- 
ter, to see the china made, and afterwards on to Bristol and 
Bath, and then down to Plymouth and Devon, on the sea- 
shore, where old stories came crowding through my brain ; 
and it was a delight to sail out of Plymouth Sound, and pass 
the Eddystone Light-house, and all along the south shore, 
past Portland, and the Isle of Wight, and Biighton, and 
Beechy Head, and Hastings, where William the Conqueror 
landed ; and then to Dover, where I took the train for Lou- 
don, and thence to Eton and Rugby schools, and Oxford and 
Cambridge universities. But between Oxford and Rugby 
I turned aside to Stratford-on-Avon, to see the home of 
Shakespeare. 

5th Tourist. I took a steamer of the French line from New 
York, and landed at Brest, away out on the western end of 
Brittany, for I wanted to see the peasants of Brittany, the 
descendants of the women who spun for the ransom of Ber- 
trand du Guesclin,andof Henv^Reil, who brought the ships 
into the harbor of St. Malo. 

Don't you remember how the Black Prince said : 
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^ Where find you so much gold. Sir Kniglift ' 

I would not have you end 
Tour days in sloth and undelight» 

Away from home and friend. 
Oh, prince, both generous and just, 

Let all your fears be staid ; 
For my forty thousand crowns I trust 
To every Breton maid. 
Spin, spin, maidens of Brittany, 
Nor let your litany come to an end 
Until you have prayed 
The Virgin to aid 
Bertrand du Guesdin, 
Our hero and friend." 

Then 1 travelled slowly through Normandy, and oonld 
hardly make up ray mind to enter the cities, the country was 
so lovely. At last I came to Rouen, and found the statue of 
Jean d'Arc ; and later, I thought of her at Rheims, where 
she had the Dauphin crowned ; and at Orleans^ where she 
raised the siege. But from Rouen I passed up the Seme to 
Paris and Verseilles ; and instead of taking the usual route, 
through Lyons to Marseilles, I turned the other way, to 
Orleans, and then to Bordeaux and Bayonne, where I found 
myself in the old Province of Beam, where Henry of Navarre 
was born, and where he roamed barefooted over the hills in 
his childhood. 

From Bayonne I crossed the Pyrenes into Spain, and I 
hurried through the North, that I might save all my time for 
the old Moorish cities of the South, and also one day at the 
last for Gibraltar and its gr^at fortress. 

6th Tourist. Yon have songs and stories enough aboat 
France. What do you think of Italy? — whether we go 
back to the early days of the Romans, or whether we come 
down to the times of Tuscany and Michael Angelo, ox to the 
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more modern days of Garibaldi and the great struggle for 
Italian freedom, when France and Austria beset her on 
every side. 

It is little use for you to travel through Italy. You must 
live there for yeai-s to know her well. 

7th TouHst. And my journey has been so different from 
any other that could be made in Europe, — straight from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, right out into the barren steppe. 
leaving behind me the gold and azure domes of St. Peters- 
burg. 

This little poem of Miss Proctor's tells the stoi-y for you, 
I can never torget how Moscow dashed into sight. 

** Across the steppe we journeyed, — 

The brown, fir-darkened plain 
That rolls to east, and rolls to west, 

Broad as the billowy main ; 
When lo ! a sudden splendor 

Came shimmering through the air. 
As if tlie clouds should njelt, and leave 

The heights of heaven bai*e, — 
A maze of rainbow domes and spires, 

Full glorious on the sky. 
With wafted chimes from many a tower 

As the south wind went by, — 
And a thousand crosses, lightly hung, 

That shone like morning stars, — 
Twas the Kremlin wall ! 'twas Moscow, 

The jewel of the Czar ! " 

You have followed the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube 
and Elbe, and now let me take you to the Volga, the long 
est river of Europe by four hundred miles. Though it has 
few cities, not one of them is the least like anything you 
have ever seen before. Come to Nijni Novgorod at the time 
rf the great fair, where Asia meets Europe, where the teas 
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of China and the furs and precious stones of Siberia are sold, 
side by side with amber from the Baltic, and the silk and 
satin of Moscow, and wines of France and Germany. 

And then on to Kasan, three hundred miles further down 
the river, sending cloth and leather, silk and soap, to the far 
Asiatic countries, and turning her back upon Europe; so 
Asiatic is she in her feelings that 

" The Christian chime and the Moslem call . 
Soufid from her towers together." 

Then on and on, down th^ broadeaing river, to Astrachan 
ou the Caspian shore, at its mouth ; and then Asia begins. 



ASIA. 



PREFACE. 

Asia is so much less known than Europe that I have been tempted 
not to limit this play by the probable previous knowledge of the child ; 
but since my object really is not so much to impart new information 
as to classify and vivify the facts already possessed, I have tried to 
adhere to the original plan. But finding myself in danger of making 
this play as long as that on Europe, which I think undesirable, I have 
omitted much that might have been said about China^ because many 
of the facts about China are too familiar at the present day to need 
repetition, and it is the only one of the Oriental countries of which 
this can be said. I have also omitted many things which I reserve 
for the " Commerce of the World," as that play gives me a better 
opportunity for generalizing. 

Children who are eager to tell more than is written in their parts 
should be encouraged to do so. 



DIRECTIONS. 

Thb five travellers should each wear the United States flag; the 
other nations their own flags, or names printed clearly on cards, and 
suspended by a ribbon from button-hole or belt. 
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ASIA. 



Five travellers meet in Boston, and each asks the others 
where they are going. 

Ist Traveller, I am going to Asia. 

2d TraveUer, And so am I. 

3d TraveUer. And I am going to Asia, too. 

4th TraveUer, And I am bound for the same country. 

5th Traveller. And I think you will meet me there, too. 

2d to 1st But how are you going, and whyf 

Ist. I belong to an exploring expedition, and I am going 
first to California by rail ; and there I join my party, and go 
up the coast to Sitka, from which place we cross into Siberia. 

2d. Then I will go with you as far as San Francisco ; for 
I am to take steamer there for Japan and China. 

3d, And I take steamer for France, rail to Marseilles, 
cross the Mediten'anean, go through the Suez Canal and 
Red Sea, and out into the Indian Ocean, and find myself in 
Calcutta in thirty-five days. I am going on business, and 
have no time to spare ; indeed, I leave this very noon. 

4th. And I take a German steamer ; for I wish to reach 
St. Petersburg as soon as possible. My way lies overland 

6 
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into Siberia. I suppose I shall follow the route the^banished 
criminals take when the Czar sees fit to send them to 
Tobolsk ; but I mean to get all the pleasure out of it that 
I can. 

5th, And I must bid you all good-by for four months at 
least ; for I go in a sailing vessel, loaded with ice for Bom- 
bay. I shall have a long voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and I trust I shall reach there in season to be wafted 
across the Indian Ocean by tbe southwest monsoon. 

[ They hid each other " good-hy^^ and all go otU,"] 

« 

3d Traveller re-enters, talking with an Armenian merchant 

from Arabia, 

3d. So, as I understand, you are a merchant from Mocha, 
— a coffee-merchant, I presume. 

Armenian, Yes, I have been selling several cargoes of 
coffee, to be delivered in European ports. When we reach 
Mocha, if you are to stop there, you will see the caravan 
start for Bassora, a sight that I think would particularly 
interest a stranger. 

3d Traveller, I have no time to spend on the way, fpr I 
must reach Calcutta without loss of time ; but anything you 
can tell me about the caravans across your desert country 
will interest me very much. 

Armenian, You understand how it is that we Armenians 
have all the business to transact in Mocha and Muscat. I 
say toe do it, but I ought to give the Jews their share, too ; 
as for the native Arabs, three-quarters of them like better to 
wander over the desert than to live quietly in the most 
beautiful spot on earth. They will sometimes form a cara- 
van, and carry a herd or horses across to Bassora, and bring 
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back gums, and spices, and rugs from Persia, but few of 
them will devote themselves to any business. There are 
pearl-divers at Muscat, and there are pilgrims by the thou- 
sands crossing the desert to Mecca and Medina ; but we are 
the business men of Arabia. 

A Turk from Damascus joins them. 

If this gentleman would like to see a caravan he should 
have stopped at Beyrout, and. gone to Damascus, the most 
beautiful city on the earth, — four thousand years old, too ; 
think of that beside any European city! We could show 
him the caravan of the faithful going to Mecca, once a year, 
on a holy pilgrimage ; or, since he is a Christian, and cares 
not for Allah and the prophet, perhaps he would like better 
to see the great merchant train that travels two or three 
times a year to Bagdad and Persia. 

Traveller, To Bagdad, did you say? Why, I used to 
think Bagdad was only a city in a story ; and Bassora, too. 
Didn't Sinbad the Sailor live nt Bagdad, and come down to 
Bassora to embark on his voyages ? Yes, I believe, you ; 
Damascus must be four thousand years old. And what, in 
these modern days, can Damascus send to Bagdad? I used 
to hear about Damascus swords so sharp, and so slender and 
bright, that they, too, seemed fabulous, not real. 

Turk, They were not fabulous, but we don't make them 
now ; either there isn't so much use for swords as there was 
in old times, or perhaps the art has been lost ; but we still 
make the beautiful silk damasks that take their name from 
our city, and we can sell you saddles and bridles, exquisitely 
made, ornamented with the red and yellow leather that we 
get from Bagdad, and embossed with jewels. If you buy an 
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Arabian horse, yoa mast have a saddle and bridle from 
Damascus. 

IVaveBer, And do you send such goods as these to 
Bagdad ? 

I\trk. Yes, indeed; and British cottons and hardware 
besides. And if you are interested in ancient cities, you 
ought to see the ruins in Babylon, and the site of the old 
Tower of Babel. If yon came through London on yoar 
way here, perhaps yon visited the British Museum, and saw 
the winged lions and balls, and all the alabaster tablets, that 
Mr. Layard dug out of the sand-mounds at Nineveh, and 
sent to England. I am sorry we let them go, tor Nineveh, 
of right, belongs to us. 

Traveller. Tou make me long to turn aside, and visit 
your famous old cities. It is like going back to the child- 
hood of the world. Why, the oldest town we have in the 
United States is but little more than three hundred years 
old, and some of our largest cities are scarcely more than 
fifty. But see, we have already passed out of the Red Sea, 
and reached the Indian Ocean ; and I must begin to think 

of Calcutta. 

Enter Calcutta, 

If you are beginning to think of Calcutta, shall I introduce 
you to the Hoogly River, with the beautiful Garden Reach, 
along its bank, below the city. We shall come to anchor, 
opposite the city, just in the cool of the afternoon ; and yon 
will see the English and American ladies and gentlemen 
driving and riding on the strand, and everything will seem 
to you so rich and beautiful that you will hardly think you 
are in the same city when I take you to-morrow to the 
north part, the Hindoo quarter, with its bamboo-huts, narrow 
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Btreetg, and poor, half -clad people; bat remember, that, as 

for clothes, they don^t need them in this climate; and for 
food, rice is all they care for; and if that doesn't fail, they 
are satisfied. 

Traveller. But tell me why do I see so many English- 
men and Scotchmen, and even many Hindoos, wear an 
English uniform — or, at least, a uniform that shows they 
are in British service? 

CdUnUta, Don't you know that Calcutta was settled by 
the English about the same time that they were establishing 
your own New England ? And they have kept it ever since, 
and made it the centre of their great dominion in India. 
Those Hindoos that you see in uniform are sepoys in the 
service of the Company. 

Traveller, The Company f What do you mean by "the 
Company " ? 

OcUcutta. Why, the British East India Company, to be 
sure. The Company has thousands of emyloy6s, — English- 
men, Scotchmen, and natives. And then there are plenty 

of English and American merchants here on their own 
account, besides. I think you said yourself that you came 
on business from Boston. 

Traveller. Yes, yes; Boston has still some Calcutta trade, 
principally in ice, so far as Boston is concerned. And our 
Boston merchants do receive from Calcutta cargoes of lin- 
seed, and gunny-cloth, and jute; and seersuckers, and shawls, 
and embroidered muslins, too; but the greater part of the 
trade has gone to New York, I am told. 

CcUciUta, If you are to be here in the hot season, I hope 
some rich gentleman, who has a summer-house among the 
mountains, will invite you to visit him. You must see the 
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distant peaks of the Himalaya Monntains, and voa must see 
a tiger-bant in the jungle. But come down with me now into 
the marlcet-place, where the elephants stand as oxen do in 
some of your New England towns, and see the Parsee mer- 
chants, and the Brahmins, with their mild eyes and gentle 
manners, their white turbans and flowing dresses. And look 
at that poor pariah carrying his burden up the long street. 
Do you realize that a Brahmin would sooner lose his life 
than sit at table with that pariah? 

IVaveUer. I am afraid he doesn't know much about the 
brotherhood of man. 

Cahutta. You see be has been brought np with this idea 
of caste; but he has many virtues that might put a Chiistian 
to shame, among them the virtue of kindness to all animals. 

Traveller. I want to go up the river, and see Lucknow ; 
for, ever since I was a little child, I have known Whittier's 
poem about the siege of that city. And I should like to 
reach as far as Delhi, where I could see the Afghan chiefs, 
and the Persians, who come there to trade. And perhaps I 
could join a caravan for Lahore, and that might give me an 
opportunity to cross the Afghan border. 



Te goes aut^ and 1st and 2d IVaveUer$ enier, 

2d Traveller. I suppose everybody knows the way to San 
Francisco, so we do not need to tell about that part of our 
journey. 

Int Traveller. Bat everybody doesn't know the way up 
to Sitka, where I am going when I leave you at San Fran- 
cisco. I shall go by way of Portland, Oregon ; but I may 
have a rough voyage along that rock-bound coast after I 
leave the mouth of the Columbia River. 
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2d Travetter. And I have the advantage of a regular line 
of steamers for Yokohama. I shall reach my destination 
first ; so I bid you good-by, and will look for yoa somewhere 
in Central Asia, if yoa penetrate so &r. 

Enter Japan. 

We are beginning to feel very friendly towards foreigners, 
especially Araencans ; and if there is anything I can show 
you, or tell you, it will give me pleasure to do so. Several 
of our own children are being educated in America, and have 
been treated therewith great kindness and hospitality, and 
we are glad to do as well by any of your countrymen. 

2d Traveller, I have a great curiosity to see Tokio, your 
capital. Have you any public conveyance for that city ? 

Japan. We are beginning to build railroads since we 
have taken lessons from your country; but for short dis- 
tances we use the jinHkshaSy or man-power carriages. I 
think you will find them very comfortable and convenient. 

2d IVaveUer, But tell me, before I leave Yokohama, 
what is the name of that point of land behind which the city 
lies. 

Japan, Oh, that is called Point Treaty, because it was 
there that your American Commodore, Perry, made the 
treaty which opened our country to you. 

2d Traveller. And why do I see English, Dutch, and 
French flags flying from some houses, in one quaiter of the 
city, as well as our own American stars and stripes ? 

Japan. Those are the houses of the different consuls; for, 
you see, if we opened our country to one nation we must to 
all, and we are glad to be friends with any one from whom 
^e can learn something. 
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2d TrmoMer. Didn't I hear, jnst now^the sound of a big 
drum? 

Japan. Oh, yes; that calls the worshippers to the temple. 
I think I have heard that you have bells for that purpose. 

3d Traveler. Now, let me stop at this tea-house, for a 
litde rest and refreshment, before I go any farther. I want 
to drink some of your delicious tea, and I want, also, to see 
the performance of those wonderful jugglers who have sta- 
tioned themselves outside. 

Japan. See, too, how conveniently we build our houses ; 
all the partitions are sliding screens, and the floors are 
grooved in many places, so when we want to change the 
size of a room, we have only to run the screens into a differ- 
ent groove. Look into one of our best dwelling-houses, and 
see how convenient, as well as beautiful, our rooms are. 

2d Traveller. Yes, yes ; very convenient, I dare say ; but 
you don't seem to have any furniture. 

Japan, We have mats, thick, soft, and beautifully col- 
ored. We have a brass bowlful of charcoal for a fire, and a 
pretty straw tablecloth to spread on our mats at dinner-time. 
You will see what a lovely great China dish the rice will be 
served in, and we all have large, shallow China cups to eat 
from. 

2d TVaveUer. I have heard that Japan is the very para- 
dise of childhood, and, by the looks of those happy babies 
rolling on the mats, and playing with their little pug-dogs 
and tailless cats, I fancy diat I may have been rightly 
informed. 

Japan. It is true that we don't believe in making chil- 
dren unhappy. We like to have them realize that the world 
IS beautiful, and that everybody loves them. Did you notice 
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the great butterfly-cages, where butterflies and moths are 
fluttering over a miniature flower-garden, and the globes of 
gold, and silver, and transparent fish that stand in some of 
our rooms for the deHght of the children. But now come 
away to Tokio, for you should see the beautiflil country 
through which the road leads us, as well as the fine city to 
which we are going. 

2d Traveller. These pine groves are like our own at 
home ; but we don't have camphor-trees, and there is another 
kind growing with them that is new and strange to me. 

Japan, Those are lacquer-trees, from which we get the 
fine varnish that gives all our boxes and trays their beautiful 
polish. 

2d Traveller. And here are whole fields of azaleas, as 
lovely as any greenhouse in America can furnish ; and, oh ! 
such meadows full of lilies, you would think yourself in a 
great garden. What do you do with so many lilies ? 

Japan. Oh, you seem to think only of the flowers ; but 
we cultivate them for food, — the roots are an excellent 
vegetable ; and here we come to a lotus-field, — flooded, of 
course, for the lotus will not grow without a certain depth 
of water. There is a lily worth looking at ; there is the rose- 
lotus, here is the lemon-color, excellent eating, and handsome 
to look at besides. 

2d TraveUer, And here comes a woman with a baby on 
her back. What i§ the matter with her teeth ? 

Japan. They are colored black, that is all. The manied 
women always have them so. 

2d Traveller. And what has happened to that other 
woman, that she has a constant look of surprise on her 
face? 
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Japan. I snppose that look comes from having no eye> 
brows. She is a widow, and has pulled hers out, as they all 
do. But here we are at Tokio, the city of many rivers ; and 
it has canals, too, like Venice or Amsterdam, though Venice 
and Amsterdam were in their babyhood when we were 
already old and wise. 

See the boats, loaded with wood and coal, bamboo-canes 
and rugs, and the fishing-craft, bringing in enormous fish, — 
sharks, dolphins < and porpoises, good to eat, we think, if you 
do not. 

2d TraveU^, What curious-looking black oxen are toil- 
ing up the street with heavy loads ! 

Japan. Not oxen ; those are buffaloes. Didn't you notice 
them ploughing in the fields as we passed along ? 

2d Traveller. And here is a fisherman, with a straw cloak, 
and a hat made of bark. What an odd dress I 

Japan, A very common dress for the poor; but you 
should see some of our rich, embroidered robes of silk, and 
the decorations of our temples and idols. 

2d IVavdler. And tell me what is the meaning of that 
whole family — men, women, aud children, with their hands 
bound — led away by what seems to me a police-oflicer ? 

Japan. One of them must have committed some crime, 
and the whole family is to be punished. It is our custom ; 
we think it makes people more careful about doing wrong. 
All the people can read and write. Tbfey know the laws, 

« 

and ought to obey them. 

2d Traveller. It seems to me hard that the innocent 
members of the family should suffer with the guilty. I think 
the people of our country would rebel against such laws. 
But here is another family group, — baby and all. They 
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look happier than the last, and they are going into a templa 
I should like to follow, and see what they are doing. 

Japan, Certainly, you may. It is for the naming of the 
baby. See, the father has given to the priest thi*ee names, 
written on separate pieces of paper. He tosses them up in 
his cap, and the first that falls out will be the child's name. 
His little five-year old brother, who stands beside him, has 
just received his beautiful embroidered dress. Notice the 
designs upon it, — storks and tortoises, fir-trees and bamboo, 
— and I will tell you their meaning. The stork is said to 
live a thousand years ; the tortoise, ten thousand ; so these 
are the emblems of a long life. The fir-tree, which is always 
green, means unchanging virtue ; and the straight bamboo, 
an upright mind. 

2d Traveller. But do the children understand these things? 

Japan. Yes, they are always carefully instructed in such 
matters. 

2d Traveller. There is much in your country to interest 
a stranger. But I must hurry away, for I have yet to visit 
China. One thing, however, I must see; and that is your 
sacred mountain, Fuji,-Yama. I notice that it is drawn or 
painted upon almost every tray, or fan, or vase of Japanese 
manufacture. 

Japan. Yes, indeed ; if you had time to go up from 
Tokio, and visit it, you could see its troups of pilgrims, and 
realize the reverence we feel for it ; but you can, at least, see 
its snow-covered peak on the horizon, shaped exactly as you 
find it in the pictures. 

2d Traveller. I must sail to-morrow for Hong Eong. I 
believe we touch at Nagasaki; so I shall have one more 
glimpse of your country. 
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Enter China. 

I hope you don't call Hong Kong, China. Hong Kong is 
English. It is true you will see plenty of Chinamen ; but 
you had best come right up the river to Canton, if you want 
to see the real life of China, — the boat-life on the river, and 
the mandarins in the streets ; the dogs, and rats, and birds'- 
nests for sale, and the chop-sticks and rice-bowls in use. 
Come through the rice-fields, \valking on the narrow, raised 
paths between the fiooded plats; pass among the bamboo- 
houses, and find your way up to the pagoda. 

2d Traveller. But tell me more about this boat-life on the 
river, and who are these robust, barefooted girls rowing and 
steering the little craft this way and that. 

China. Half a million people live on the water in Canton 
alone, and as many more in other river cities. The women 
and children rarely go on shore. They have the care of the 
boat, and know how to manage it well. The men may go 
up into the city to sell fish, or they may have other employ- 
ments that occupy them during the daytime. Those young 
girls whom you notice are sailor-girls. Don't you have them 
in your country ? 

2d Traveller. No ; we generally think that managing a 
boat is a man's work ; but here in China, I don't know what 
is a man's work. If I want a chambermaid, you send me a 
man ; and if I ask for a seamstress, it is the same. 

China. You see what good cooks our men make. 

2d Traveller. Yes, yes, I suppose so ; but I believe I 
haven't seen a kitchen since I came to China. The other 
day my cook proposed to roast a pig in my bedroom, and I 
have seen some men cooking in the middle of the street, and 
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some on the balconies. They make their fire in any little 
dish that is handy, and cook the food in a tub, or a pail, or a 
dipper, just as they find it convenient. In the matter of 
these little fires you are like the Japanese. 

China, Perhaps in that respect, and in some others ; but, 
I assure you, we are quite distinct races. We Chinese have 
mixed with the Tartars, and you can easily detect the Tartar 
element in our population wherever you go. 

I suppose you will want to sail up the coast to Shanghai ; 
and I hope you will not fail to visit Pekin. 

2d Traveller, I want to see the tea plantations, and the 
silk regions, where the dwarf mulberry grows. And I should 
also like to have you prove to me, if you can, that China is 
of right called the land of flowers. 

China, You have only to go out into the country to see 
your finest greenhouse azaleas and camellias growing wild in 
abundance; and roses, honeysuckles, and hundreds of your 
own home flowers fill the air with fragrance. 

2d Traveller, And how are your fruits ? 

China. All 9orts of nuts and figs, guavas, peaches, pome- 
granates, quinces, plums, and wonderful crimson oranges. 
Then we have camphor-trees, and wax-trees, and cocoa-nut, 
and pines in abundance. 

2d Traveller, And what are your exports, may I ask ? 

ChirML, First and most important of all is tea. Then we 
send you, also, straw-matting, and china-ware, and silk, both 
raw and manufactured into our beautiful crepe. And what 
boy is there in any civilized country who doesn't know that 
fire-crackers come from China ? 

2d Traveller. Do you ever allow strangers to penetrate 
into the interior of your country ? 
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China. We used to forbid it entirely ; but within a few 
years, we have permitted Europeans and Americans to go 
up the Yaugtsekiang, and even among the mountains of 
Chinese Thibet. 

2d Traveller, Yes, I have heard of travellers riding on 
yaks through that wild mountain country, and being driven 
back by a band of Tartar women, in boots and trowsei^s, who 
stoutly resisted their invasion of the fields where their flocks 
grazed. 

China, The Tartars of Thibet are fierce people. They 
live upon meat and milk. I know they say we are only fish- 
eaters, and stupid ; but here we say that milk makes them 
stupid. 

2d Traveller. I have heard it said that a German will 
dine off a bone that an Englishman has picked ; but a China- 
man will make a good dinner on what is left after both have 
finished. 

China. It is true that a little simple food is enough for 
us ; and it is fortunate that we can live in that way, for our 
country is so very full of people, that we should starve to 
death if we lived as carelessly as you do in America. 

2d Traveller. Since I cannot go up the river to your moun- 
tain country, pray tell me something more of the people. 

China. Oh, they are wanderei-s, those people of the 
grass-lands. They don't stay at home, and work, as we do. 
They have, also, a strange sort of religion, grind out their 
prayers in little prayer-mills, and worship the grand lama. 
They would do better to learn the precepts of our great 
teacher, Confucius. 

2d Traveller. And do you have much intercourse with 
these distant tribes ? 
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China, We send caravans every year to trade with them, 
as well as with the people of Siberia. The westward caravan 
goes to Yarkand with blankets, sugar, tobacco, and mats, and 
brings back rock-salt, borax, and shawl-wool ; and the north- 
ward caravan goes to Maimatchin with tea, and returns with 
all sorts of European goods that Russia sends us ; for Russia 
knows how to value our tea, and she always demands and 
receives the very best of our crops. 

2d Traveller. I think I should like to join the caravan to 
Maimatchin ; for I have two friends passing through Siberia^ 
and I may meet them at the great fair there. 

1st Traveller (at IRachta, in /Siberia^ awaiting the arrival 

of the Chinese Caravan). 

4th Traveller. Where did you come from ? I haven't 
seen you since we parted in Boston, six months ago. 

1st. I think I told you then that I was coming to Asia 
by way of Behring Sea. I parted from our friend at San 
Francisco, and went up to Sitka ; then across to Petropaul- 
ovska, in Kamtchatka, where we saw the monument erected 
to Behring, the explorer, whose two vessels, the " St. Peter " 
and " St. Paul," gave name to the little town. Then I took 
a long, laborious land-journey to Okhotsk ; a part of it was 
reindeer-riding, and a part driving in dog-sledges. I suppose 
you, who have doubtless been travelling in a civilized manner, 
can hardly realize how fatiguing it was. 

4th. Yes, I travelled in a civilized way through Russia, — 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow by rail, and then to Oren- 
burg, crossing the grand, new bridge over the Volga, the 
longest bridge in the world, I believe it is. But after Oren- 
burg, I found myself in Asia, and I had to travel in Asiatic 
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ways. The telga that I hired at Orsk, on the Volga, was 
perhaps not quite so primitive as your sledges, but far less 
comfortable than the tarantasa which I might have taken at 
Perm, where a regular line of these large, covered carts, or 
stages, runs over the mountains to Ekaterinenburg. It would 
have been my shortest route, too, if I had not been obliged 
to go to Orenburg on business. 

let. Then, didn't you visit Ekaterinenburg at all? I 
have always wanted to see that part of Siberia. 

4th, Certainly I went there, and saw that wonderful 
mountain town, as far north as Labrador; and yet, in the 
midst of the snows, the wealthy Russian residents have 
raised, in their greenhouses, oranges, grapes, and pine-apples, 
and surrounded themselves with the flowers of a southern 
climate. 

1st, I should have enjoyed finding such a town while I 
was travelling over the salt steppes, thawing my half-frozen 
hands and feet at night on some peasant's peachka^ and feeU 
ing thankful enough at the sight of the common aamcmar^ 
with its hot tea to restore me after my ride through the 
snow. I suppose the rich mines at Ekaterinenburg furnish 
the means for this luxurious living. 

4th, Yes, indeed ; they produce not only gold and silver, 
but emeralds and rubies, and then the malachite and por- 
phyry are almost as beautiful as jewels. 

IsU How little we used to think of Siberia in the old 
times. It was then only a vast, cold, dreary prison for the 
Czar's State criminals, and now it is a great storehouse of 
jewels, and furs, and fish. I myself came through the fishing 
regions, where salmon was the principal food for both man 
>nd beast, and where the Russian caviare was carefully pre^ 
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pared fW>m the sturgeon caught in the rivers. And as fot 
furs, did you know that the Kamtchatka furs are the very 
best of all? ermine, otter, sable; silver, black, and red fox, 
and many less valuable. The people have long been accus- 
tomed to pay their taxes in furs. 

4th, There is another branch of industry, near the Ural 
mines, that interested me greatly. You remember we used 
to read of swords of Damascus steel. I had supposed such 
steel couldn't be made in these days ; but there I found a 
factory where that old and wonderful art had been revived, 
and there were glittering sabres and daggers, as sharp, and 
elastic, and delicate as the old Damascus swords. 

let. I dare say some of them are packed in those cases 
which came down Lake Baikal on the steamer, and are only 
waiting for the arrival of the Chinese tea caravan to be carried 
off to China for the use of the mandarins in Pekin. There 
are great bales of furs, too, that came down with my party 
from Yakutsk, that will go the same way. And as for me, 
if I can persuade my friend to join me, I shall start with the 
tea merchants as soon as they are ready^ and go through 
Tomsk and Omsk to Orenburg, or Perm, in Russia, and so 
get back to civilized life as soon as possible. 

4th. And I, when 1 have bought my chests of tea, and 
made my arrangements with the merchants for a regulai 
supply, will gladly return with you. 

Miter 2d TraveUer. 

Why, how do you do ? Where are you from ? 

lai, Pm from Boston, by way of Kamtchatka. 

4ih, And I am from Boston, by way of Ekaterinenburg. 

2d, And I myself from Boston, by way of Japan and China 
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J9t, And don*t you remember there were two other trav- 
ellers from whom we parted that day, who were also bound 
for Asia ? I wonder what has become of them. 

4th. If we don't meet them here, we shall find them in 
Boston again, some day, I doubt not. 

Ist, Since we have all finished our business, and are going 
home together, why not extend our journey a little, — go 
down into Turkistan, through Khiva, and see where the 
Russians are pushing forward their lines, and driving the 
Tartar tribes back towards the mountains? 

2d, And that will take us back to Europe by way of the 
Caspian Sea. I understand that the Russians have a line of 
BteamerR aci^oss the sea, from Petrolaks to Astrachan. 

4th, That is true ; but I should like, also, to touch at 
Baku, if it were possible to do so, for I want to see those 
bays where the sea has left a floor of salt-crystals, and that 
field of fire that the Persian fire-worshippers used to rever- 
ence so. I suppose it is the burning naphtha that makes the 
little flames dart out of the ground, and I have heard that 
the people thereabouts don't dare to dig a large hole any- 
where, for the naphtha pours into it so quickly, and overflows. 

2d. We ought to have some Yankee enterprise and capi- 
tal there, and I think we shouldn't care how fast the naphtha 
flowed. 

let, I suppose if we go that way we shall meet the Per- 
sian caravans, with their shawls and carpets, on the road for 
the city of Tiflis. 

4th, And we shall live for a while in the land of melonsi 
— melon for breakfast, dinner, and supper, with a little 
dried fish, and a bit of still dryer bread, for a variety, now 
and then. 
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2d. Never mind ; we shall enjoy it, I have no doubt, and 
it is well worth while to endure some hardships for the sake 
of making the acquaintance of this great inland sea, — more 
than four times as large as our own Lake Superior. 

[ They aU go mUJ] 

Enter 5th TrcmeUar. 

We have been out a hundred and ten days ; had a good 
passage down the Atlantic; passed St. Helena, and then 
Cape Town, near enough to see Table Mountain, with its 
table-cloth of doud ; went outside of Madagascar to avoid 
the strong current of the Mozambique Channel, and, finding 
ourselves just in time to take advantage of the southwest 
monsoon, here we are in sight of Bombay, and shall come to 
anchor before night. 

Enter Bombay. 

The southwest monsoon brings us rain in Bombay, so you 
do not see the city under its most favorable aspect ; but we 
can show you the caves of the Island of Elephanta, so won- 
derful in their great, caived pillars and statues, you would 
not dare to begin to count their ages. Or if you want to see 
the native quarter, and learn the customs and habits of the 
Hindoos, come to the hospital for invalid animals, where a 
stork is stumping about on a wooden leg, and cats, and dogs, 
and monkeys, with bandaged heads and paws, are tended as 
carefully as so many babies. 

5th Traveller. But if they are badly diseased or hurt 
wouldn't it be merciful to kill them at once? 

Bombay. Say that to a Brahmin, and he will ask yoii, 
** Is that the way you treat invalids in America ?" 
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3th Traveller. And tell me, are not those merchants in 
beautiful silk dresses Parsees ? 

Bombay. Yes, they are some of our most wealthy traders. 
You see, we have a regular line of British steamers, and we 
have a railroad to Calcutta, and every facility for trade, both 
by land and sea. We can sell you opals and diamonds from 
Golconda; shawls from Kashmir, made from the wool of 
Thibet, and woven by weavers from Turkistan; delicate 
muslins, embroidered by men, who sit at their work under 
the banian trees. We have indigo-fields, and rice-fields, and 
barley, and millet, and cotton ; and we can sell you opium 
from the poppy plantations of Benares, and sugar of excel- 
lent quality. 

5th Traveller. I like any of your other productions better 
than the opium. I can't think it right that you English of 
India should have forced the Chinese to buy the opium that 
they were better without. 

Bombay, I confess that I don't myself feel that we were 
right in that matter; but opium is sometimes needed as a 
medicine, you know. 

5th Traveller. I have a great curiosity about the interior 
of your country, and I should like to go up to Lahore, to 
meet the Persian and Afghan caravans, and, unless you think 
it would be unsafe, to attempt the journey from Lahore, 
through Afghanistan, to Caboul, and on to Khiva, where I 
could take the route to the Caspian Sea. 

Bombay. That might have been possible at some other 
time ; but if I were you, I wouldn't venture through those 
terrible mountain-passes in these warlike times, with bands 
of robber Afghans on every side. 

5th Traveller. Then I will take the cars for Calcutta, and, 
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if I am not too late, I may meet a friend there who parted 
from me in Boston four months ago. 

Enter 3d Traveller 

Why, here you are in Calcutta ! I am glad to see you. I 
want to tell you where I have been. I have seen the " Roof 
of the World " I I can't say I have been on it, but near 
enough to believe that its name is rightly given. 

5th Traveller. But where did you go to find it ? 

3d, Listen, and you shall hear the whole story. I fin- 
ished my business in Calcutta, and as the weather was warm, 
not to say hot, I turned my face towards the Himalayas; but 
first I went up the Ganges as far as Delhi, and then I couldn't 
resist going on to Lahore. 

5th, Just the place I wanted to go to. I wish I had been 
with you. 

3d. And after I reached Lahore, the beautiiul vale of 
Kashmir was away to the north, and the mountains rose 
before me with their eteraal snows, and I went on, and on, as 
far as I could accompany the Bokara caravan. What do 
you think of crossing a swollen river on the back of an 
elephant, and camping at night where we could hear the 
growling of the jungle tiger? 

5th, But did you never think of the Afghan war, and the 
dangers of crossing the frontier ? 

3d. Yes, it was just that which prevented me from going 
farther; but before I turned back, I saw, far away to the 
northward, the cloudy outlines of that mountain range which 
these Orientals call the Roof of the World. And I fancy 
they are more than h^lf right in calling it so. It sends down 
mighty rivers. It divides the long slopes of the north and 
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east from those of the south and west ; and i^ in the river 
valleys of Asia, we find the cradle of the haman race, why 
not, in her mountain peaks, the roof that sheltered it? 

5th, But we must turn our backs upon that cradle, and 
that roof, too, for the steamer for Europe sails to-morrow, 
and we must find our way back to Boston. 



SOUTH AMERICA AKD AFRICA. 



PREFACE. 

I HATE classed these continents together for two reasons, — the first 
and most obvious being that they present both likenesses and contrasts 
very striking and interesting, and their comparison will help the child 
to look for such points of likeness, and unlikeness also, in other parts 
of the world ; the second, that if I gave a whole play to each of these 
continents, I should thus put them on a par with £urope, Asia, and 
North America, whereas the very fact that it takes two of them to 
make the subject of one play helps the child to a proper appreciation 
of their relative importance. The suggestion of the comparison may 
be further carried out by arranging the children in two distinct groups, 
on opposite sides of the room. 



DIRECTIONS. 



Trb children should wear, upon cards attached by ribbons, the 
names of the countries or cities which they represent. Should the 
parts of South America and Africa be found too long for one child to 
learn, they can easily be shared by two or three. 



GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. 



IV. 

SOUTH AMERICA AND AFRICA. 

South America. I greet you, Africa, across the Atlantic, 
for we ought to be friends, and exchange courtesies, since we 
are classed toscether as the continents of the future. 

Africa. And I am sure I don't know why they should say 
" of the future." Where is there an older civilization than 
that of Egypt? 

South America, Or than that of Peru in the days of the 
Incas, or Central America in the days of a nation so ancient 
that its very name is forgotten ? But the people of to-day 
count on our present imperfections rather than on our past 
splendors, and say we have yet to live out a history, and 
win renown in the world. 

Africa, And we, too. Why should we live in the past, 
when the future is before us. and we have resources to 
develop that will make it great? 

South America. I have a climate in which anything and 
everything will grow, — a wonderful variety of climate, too, 
if you consider my mountain regions, which give me the 
products of the highest latitudes in lands that lie under the 
equator. All the woods I have ; from ebony, rosewood, iron- 

6 
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wood, and mahogany to the pine-trees of the highest moan- 
tain slopes. 

Africa. Travellers in the interior of my country are tilled 
with wonder to see my people use ebony and mahogany, and 
other fine and beautifully -grained woods, for their fires ; but 
they need fire, and must have it, so they burn the only kinds 
of wood that they can find. Perhaps I may make my for- 
tune by exporting such things some day. 

South America. I can raise cotton, and sugar, and coffee, 
and Paraguay tea, as well as grains of all kinds. 

Africa. I think my great desert has given me a bad 
reputation in the way of productions; but I can assure you 
that T have beautifully-fertile regions in my great river val- 
leys. You know, perhaps, that the Fiench, and English too, 
are making plans to turn the Sahara, or at least a part of it, 
into an inland sea, and so to reach Timbuctoo by water, and 
carry the products of Soudan, — all the gold-dust and ivory, 
the skins and ostrich-feathers, the gums and dyes, — by ship, 
directly to European ports. 

South America, That may certainly be called opening a 
country to commerce. It is cutting it open to the very 
middle. I dare say you will find the advantage of it, how^ 
ever, for a water road is the easiest kind of road in the world. 
I really suppose if it hadn't been for my great Amazon River 
that the interior of ray country would be as unknown now as 
it was three hundred years ago. 

AJrica. You know we call our camels " ships of the des- 
ert"; and good, faithful ships they are, too. Let them put 
into a few oases, as ports on the way, and they will carry all 
our products to the Mediterranean ports, and bring us back 
salt, and cotton, and tools, and arms for the people of thci 
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Interior. For ourselves we should hardly care to change 
them for English or French elhips on the new inland sea; but 
those European nations are eager for the, great opportunities 
to trade, and perhaps it will be better for us to share their 
spirit, and enter into it heartily. Indeed, there is an old 
tradition among* our desert-tribes, that many hundreds of 
years ago all the eastern part of Sahara was an immense 
lake, or perhaps a deep bay, connected with the Atlantic ; 
that the sand-banks shut it in, and that it gradually dried 
away under the heat of our vertical sun. 

South America, That was because you had no trees. 
My Amazon lies right under the equator, and I only wish 
the sun would dry up some of the immense swamps, that 
extend on every side under the forest-trees, that make a thick 
screen which the sun never penetrates. The Indians and 
the monkeys, who travel in that region, have to go from tree 
to tree on the strong vine-ropes that twine and tangle every-: 
where, for it would be impossible to go in any other way. 
Sometimes, in a little clearing, the water spreads into a lake, 
and the Indian, in his canoe of a hollowed log, paddles 
across ; but my damp, dark woods have few human inhabi- 
tants. They are the home of the monkey, the parrot, the 
jaguar, and the puma; while the lazy sloths lie upside-down 
among the trees, and the alligators doze on the little sand- 
banks, or swim with open jaws after their prey. My butter- 
flies and humming-birds make the scene as gay as the mos- 
quitos, and ants, and scorpions make it annoying ; and then 
down below, on the quiet water of the river, floats my great 
Victoria Regia, my queen lily, as calm and beautiful as if she 
were not breathing an atmosphere of fever and death, for 
fever and death to man means life and luxury to plants, 
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Africa, Then one would think that my desert, where no 
plants will grow, ought to be full of health for men ; but per- 
haps neither extreme is good. My oases are like gardens, 
and there people live in health and safety, — at least so long 
as their wells yield water. When the water fails the people 
must die. It happened so a few years ago in an oasis near 
Algeria. The wells failed, and the people thought it was the 
will of Allah that they should die, so they made no attempt 
to help themselves ; but a Frenchman came, and bored for 
them an artesian well, and the water came pouring up fi'om 
the depths of the earth, and they found it was the will of 
Allah that thev should be saved. 

One tree our desert produces that is food and drink, cloth- 
ing and shelter, for our people. It is the palm. Do you 
have it, too ? 

South America. . Certainly we have the palm. It makes 
our ropes and our mats ; it gives us food and drink, — cocoa- 
nuts and milk, — oil, thatch for our roofs, and hats for our 
heads. 

Africa, But ours give us dates, and gingerbread, and 
sago, and ivory. I don't know how the desert Arabs would 
live without their dates. And do yon, too, have cassava for 
bread, as we do ? 

/South America. Yes, I have cassava, and I mnke tapioca 
from it, too, and by exporting it earn money. And my 
people live on bananas, and bread-fruit, and cocoa-nuts. 

Africa. And we sometimes call our bananas plantains, 
and some of our palms furnish a good substitute for bread- 
fruit. And we have corn, ani sugar, and honey, and rice, 
and some cotton, too. 

South America. There again we are alike, for I count aQ 
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those products as mine. I have, also, castor-oil, which grows 
wild ; excellent for anointing the body, and dressing the 
hair. 

Africa, Didn't you know that I have it, too, and use it 
for the same purpose ? 

South America. But I have vanilla, which you do not, 
and I have the cow-tree, for milk, — rich, creamy milk it is, 
too, — and the India-rubber tree. 

Africa. I have the India-rubber tree, also, though not so 
abundantly as you do. And I have yams, which are excel- 
lent to eat. 

SoiUh America. In addition to your yams I have pota- 
toes, for which the whole world is indebted to me ; and I can 
raise all the common vegetables of Europe and the United 
States, and oranges, lemons, and all sorts of delicious fruits. 

Africa. So can I, as any one might know who re- 
members that my northern boundary is the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

South America. I think we both have bamboo, and our 
people use it to build their houses, — at least the poorer 
people do. 

Africa. Do your people build round houses, as mine do ? 

South America. Some of the tribes of the Upper Amazon 
build round bamboo-houses, thatched with banana-leaves. 

Africa. Then I think I should feel very much at home 
in that part of your country. In my northern regions, how- 
ever, you will find adobe houses, — sun-dried brick, or mud 
mixed with straw. 

South America. That is just the kind of house you will 
meet with in my villages. And I have heard that the Moors 
learned this way of building from the Egyptians, and then 
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taught it to the Si)nniard8, who brought the fashion to out 
country when they settled here. So there we are alike 
again, and with good reason, too. 

Africa. But I will tell you where we are not alike. I 
know that you haven't camels, and elephants, and giraffes, 
and neither the hippopotamus nor the rhinoceros wades in 
your rivers ; nor does the lion roam over your plains. 

South America, That is very true, and I like my own 
gentler animals quite as well. I have the llama, to carry 
burdens over my mountains, and the alpaca goat and vicuna 
to furnish the finest wools, and millions of monkeys to chat- 
ter and play. 

Africa, Monkeys, indeed ! Why, it is I who have the 
king of the monkeys. My chimpanzee is almost a man. 
You should see a band of them, armed with clubs, and so full 
of courage and fury that they even drive elephants and lions 
before them. Then I have jackals and hyenas for scaven- 
gers, and thousands of vultures to aid them. And I have 
swift-footed antelopes in the south, and fleet ostriches in the 
desert, and secretary-birds to kill my snakes. 

South America. I have an ostrich in Patagonia, — not so 
large and fine as yours, to be sure, but still an unmistakable 
ostrich, — and I have condors among my highest mountains, 
and they are own cousins to the vultures, you know. We 
both have the ibis, I think ; but one lovely little bird I have 
which you cannot match, I am sure. My gorgeous humming- 
bird belongs to me alone. 

Africa, But my sun-bird is its nearest relative; and 
plenty of others as gaily dressed, if not as delicate, as your 
humming-birds. 

South America, And have you herds of wild horses as I 
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have ? Why, in my Pampas region, my very beggars ride 
horseback. 

Africa, My zebra is my wild horse ; but he isn't of much 
service to me, and neither is yours to yoii, I fear, for it is 
your llamas, not your horses, that carry the burdens ; and as 
for me, in the regions where the camel does not travel you 
will see a long train of negroes with burdens and bales on 
their heads. 

/South America, And you will see my Indians doing the 
same thing up the steep sides of the Andes, and through the 
mountain passes. And speaking of my mountains, do you 
realize what great and wonderful mountains they are ? One 
giant range from my northern extremity to my southern ! 
My peak of Aconcagua is only second to the highest peaks 
of the Himalayas, and this great mountain is a volcano ; and 
I have fifty more of them^ besides. 

A/ricja, I know I can't match you in mountains ; but I 
have some fine, large lakes, and I believe you have only one. 
But let our cities begin to speak, and I hardly think you 
have any that can match with Alexandria and Cairo. 

South America. Let me hear what they have to offer, 
and then I will tell my story. 

Cairo, I am Cairo, the victorious. How many thousands 
of years backward can you travel in thought ? You know 
the old Bible atory of Joseph. I can show you seven strong 
towers, called the granary of Joseph, where he stored the 
com for the yeai-s of famine ; and these towers are still full 
of corn at every harvest-time, and we often raise two crops a 
year. 

South America. My Pacific Coast sometimes raises three 
crops. 
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Cairo, I can show you my beautiful gardens on the 
banks of the Nile ; and if you will go up the river a short 
day's excursion you can visit the Sphinx, and the Pyramids. 
How old they are, you must not ask me ; I cannot tell 
you. But in the city itself you will like to see my mosques, 
— more than three hundred of them, — and from their min- 
arets you will hear the Moslem call to prayer, and in an 
instant the buyer and the seller, the camel-driver and the 
pasha himself, the veiled woman and the half-naked child, 
drop on their knees, and pray to Allah; A moment after 
they are bargaining, shouting, hurrying, and crowding through 
the narrow streets as before. I have silk and cotton factories 
to show you, too, — that is something new to contrast with 
the old, — and newest of all, my railroad to Alexandria. 

Alexandria. Now take the cars for Alexandria, one hun- 
dred and twelve miles away, and I- will show you my modern 
advantages, and my ancient treasures, — at least what I have 
left of them ; for my greatest treasure, my wonderful library, 
was burned eighteen hundred years ago. No one can ever tell 
what stores of learning were lost then, for it was long, and 
long, before printing was discovered, and so there were no 
copies of some of my most valuable manuscripts, and the 
world lost the knowledge that was recorded in them. My 
city has never quite recovered that loss ; it sank into insig- 
nificance for many years, but at last a new city rose out of 
the ashes of the old, and here you will see wharves, and 
warehouses, and steamers from all parts of the world, and 
you will almost think yourself in a European city until you 
turn your back upon the sea, and face the yellow desert- 
sand, and the obelisks called Cleopatra's Needles, that carry 
us back to the old days again. 
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Cuaco. I used to think myself an old city because I can 
count more than eight hundred years, and I was the ancient 
capital of the Incas, and had a Temple of the Sun, all glit- 
tering with gold, but I begin to think, as I hear you speak, 
that I am a mere child. 

Egypt. Do you think Cairo and Alexandria old? Sail 
up the Nile to Thebes, the old, old capital of our ancient 
country. For seven miles, along the Nile banks, we can show 
you its ruins, the wonderful Temple of Karnak, a mile and a 
half in circuit, and the scarcely less remarkable Palace of 
Luxor, — the tombs of the oldest kings, the statues, pillars, 
sphinxes, all half-buried in the yellow sand, and standing 
with no roof but the blue, rainless sky. 

South America, I must give up all talk of age. I like to 
hear of all these treasures, but for my own sake I must 
change the subject ; so let me ask if you have many lines of 
steamers between other countries and your own. 

Africa. We have the Mediterranean lines to Alexandria 
and Suez, and you will often see steamers at Zanzibar, — 
steamers with Hindoo names, — " Punjaub," " Deccan," &c., 
— and those that bring the mail from Aden ; showing plainly 
that they are English vessels . in the East India service. 
Then at Cape Town you will also find English steamers, and 
at Algeria French. 

South America. Thirty years ago I had not a railroad 
nor a steamer. At that time Mr. William Wheelwright, a 
gentleman from Newburyport, Mass., came to Chili, and 
built me my first railroad. He also established my first line 
of steamers; and now I have five thousand miles of railways, 
and regular lines of steamers from Hamburg, Liverpool, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles, London and New York, and even 
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from Italy. And steamers run by my great Amazon Rivet 
from Pai'd to Yurimangwas. 

Africa, I see that you are in advance of me in some 
respects. When I Imve steamers on my three great rivers, 
the Nile, the Niger, and the Congo, I can better compete 
with you. Indeed, you can see steamers now on the Nile, 
but most travellers prefer the Nile boats, called daJtoMyehs, 
Though the Nile is so great that the Arabs call it "El 
Bahr," the sea, it is full of shoals and sand-banks ; and if 
the little vessel grounds the crew go overboard in an instant, 
and pat their shoulders to the stei-n. That is as good as 
steam-power, we think. As for railroads, I believe, in some 
parts of my country, the people would be temfied at the 
very sight of them. 

South America. I should like to tell you about my city 
of Para, at the mouth of the Amazon. I say at the mouth 
of the river, though the river is almost a sea here, for it is 
twenty miles wide, and contains a great island, twice as large 
as Massachusetts. 

Egypt, I suppose the river has been making that island 
for hundreds or thousands of years. My Nile does the same 
thing. But don't let me interrupt. I should like to hear 
from Pard. 

Pard. There is a Portuguese saying, " He who goes to 
Para stops there." Whether it is our climate, — tropical, but 
made really temperate by the influence of the surrounding 
waters ; our beautiful avenues, lined with cocoa-palms and 
aimond-trees ; our delicious coffee, served to all guests as tea 
is in Russia ; our fine churches and houses, red, yellow, and 
blue, with broad verandas and swinging hammocks, — or our 
great opportunities for trade, that can explain this attraction^ 
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yet true it certainly is, that, to both citizen and stranger, 
Para is a charming place. 

Guayaquil, Come over to the Pacific side, and I can 
show you a city as busy, if not as fine-looking, as your own. 

Para. But not as healthy. 

Ghuayaquil, Oh, that is only in my rainy season ; at other 
times the buzzards, my street scavengers, keep my streets 
clean, and there is very little sickness. 

Egypt, That is just what the vultures do for us. 

Ouayaquil, And only think of my commerce ; the coast- 
ing rafls bring me oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, guavas, 
melons, and pineapples. 

Para. But what pineapples in the world are equal to the 
pineapples of Pard ? 

Guayaquil, Well, I have something that I am sure you 
cannot have, and that is, ice from Chimborazo, sold in my 
streets at the low price of a dollar a pound. When the ice 
is brought down a flag is always hoisted on the cafi^ to 
show that ice-cream can now be made. 

Para, I know that I can't have ice from a mountain top ; 
but isn't ice from New York just as good ? New York and 
I are naturally commercial friends. Did you know that a 
chip thrown into the ocean at Pard will take the route for 
New York at once, and will be picked up off Cape Hatteras, 
if not further north ? 

Guayaquil,' I have English, French and American steam- 
ers lying at my wharves, loading with cacao, dyes, hides, 
cotton, Panama hats, cinchona, tobacco, and coffee. 

Africa, And I shall one day rival you in these two last 
exports. Wait only until I have a few more seaports. 

Para, I know you value yourself greatly on your cacao 
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and cinchona, but my India-rubber is a greater export than 
either. 

Hio Janeiro. And as to the coffee, you must come to me 
for the largest supply of that ; and I have one kind of export 
m which none of you can compete with me. Who has dia- 
monds, and sapphires, and topaz, and opal, too ? 

Cape Town. Why, I have. Haven't you heard of my 
diamond-tields, not eight hundred miles from my city? I am 
sending diamonds to England every year. And by the way, 
I am an English town, you know. 

South America, And if you are an English town what 
right have you to be in Africa ? 

Cape Town. I am here by the right of colonization. I 
have the same right that Georgetown has in South America. 
The same is true of Paramaribo, which is one of your Dutch 
towns, and Cayenne, which is French. 

South America. And yon, too, have Dutch settlements at 
the Cape. Haven't I heard of the Trans-vael Republic, and 
the Dutch Boers, with their great cattle farms ? And as for 
Cayenne, you can match it with Algiers. 

Algiers. Not at all ; the French have Cayenne by settle- 
ment, but Algiers by conquest. 

Africa. I have Portuguese towns, also ; on my west coast 
especially. 

South America. And I have Portuguese towns in abun- 
dance, for all Brazil may be said to be Portuguese by settle- 
ment, although now independent of the mother country in 
government. It seems the same European nations have cov- 
eted lands belonging to both of us. Let me ask. Have you 
any Spanish colonies in your country ? 

AJHca. No; I think you have had the benefit of the 
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pnncipal Spanish settlements ; and if all the stories told of 
the Spanish conquest of your country are true, we must pity 
rather than envy you. 

South America. It is true that we suffered greatly under 
the Spanish rule, and we had dozens of revolutions before 
we could free ourselves from it, in 1824. 

Ghuayaquil, I hadn't finished my story when the other 
cities and colonies inten*upted, and now I must call you back, 
just for a minute, because I want you to go up to Quito; 
but don't try our mountain roads in the rainy season. We 
rarely try them ourselves at such a time; and if freight comes 
to my port at the beginning of the rainy season, it waits half 
a year before it goes up. 

Q^^to, But when you reach our beautiful valley, you 
forget all the troubles of the way. Think of a city two 
thousand feet higher than the Alpine pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, and yet enjoying the most delightful climate in the 
world ! That is because we are diiectly on, or under, the 
equator. There isn't a chimney in the city ; that shows that 
we are not very cold. And we have the most delicious 
fruits, — the chirimoya, finest of them all, and one that 
strangers never know unless they come here to eat it, for it 
will not bear exportation. A wise traveller has called it a 
spiritualized strawberry ; and yet it is sometimes so large as 
to weigh fifteen or sixteen pounds. Then you ought to see 
my aloe hedges 1 How can people live who haven't the 
aloe? Its leaves make our paper, and thatch our houses; 
its sap makes soap ; its flowers, pickles ; its stalk is used for 
building purposes ; its fibres make sandals and sacks, and its 
thorns needles. 

Africa. Don't boast of thorns until you have seen mine. 
2 
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My country is foil of them, and they are used more for tear- 
ing clothes than for mending them. 

Potoai. Since Quito prides herself on her elevation, let 
me say that I am four thousand feet higher, and I have a 
nomitain that is one vast silver mine, honey-combed through 
and through by the miners. 

La Paz, And I am almost as high as Potosi, on my 
bleak plateau. But somebody has to live up here to attend 
to the gold and silver, and carry on the trade. 

Caraccas, And I am a mountain town, too, though I am 
only up a little way, just three thousand feet. Every moun- 
tain town that is near the sea has to be provided with a port; 
so I send my chocolate, for which I am famous, down to La 
Guayra, only eleven miles away, to take ship for all parts 
of the world. If you come to visit me, don't be surpiised 
if you are shaken out of bed some morning by an earth- 
quake. 

Lima, If you want to know about earthquakes, let me 
tell you. Not a hundred and fifty years ago my port of Callao 
was dipped down into the sea by an earthquake, and all but 
twenty or thirty of its inhabitants swept away ; and only 
twelve years ago, one quiet Sunday morning, a sudden shock, 
all down the Pacific Coast, swallowed up towns and people, 
rolled the ocean waves far inland, carrying ships up into the 
Streets of the towns, and leaving behind it a scene of terrible 
desolation. I wonder that my cathedral stood, and that my 
university and library were not swallowed up. 

AJHca, I am glad I haven't any mountain towns, and 
thankful, indeed, that I don't have earthquakes. But some 
travellers say they wouldn't mind earthquakes so much as 
they do my coast fevers. You would be surprised to see 
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how they dread Zanzibar, and I am sure it is a fine place for 
trade. 

Zanzibar. Yes, indeed ; I am a garden of spices. I have 
groves of nutmeg-trees, and clove, and cinnamon, and plenty 
of busy women to work in the fields, make pottery, cut stone, 
and, in fact, you may employ them for any kind of labor, 

Hio Janeiro, Don't you know that in these days civilized 
people don't expect women to do such kinds of work ? 

Zanzibar. They may not expect it, but certain it is that 
here in Africa war and hunting are the occupations of men, 
and house-building, farming, and such manufacturing as our 
people are acquainted with, fall to the women's share. I 
don't speak for myself merely. Many travellers have stopped 
here to prepare for their journeys into the interior, and have 
come back here, worn with hardship, fever, and famine, to 
embark for home again, and they all tell the same story. 
Ask Livingstone, and Baker, and Cameron, and Stanley. 
Sometimes the men will bring in gum and India-rubber for 
sale, but it is generally the women who have gathered it. 

Hio Janeiro. Then you have India-rubbfer to export. I 
have some myself, but most of it goes by way of Para. Pard 
is a fine city, but I have the most beautiful and commodious 
harbor, and my commerce increases every year. I have 
gems and rosewood, sugar, coffee, and rice, and nuts, which 
all the world knows; and dye-woods, and cotton, and hides, 
and barrels and barrels of tapioca. 

Montevideo. But Buenos Ay res and I rival you with our 
hides, as we might well do, since we are the ports of the 
Pampas country, where the plains are covered with cattle 
and horses; and we are the outlet for the mining country, 
too, as we stand each on one side of the La Plata Riven 
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whose name, the River of Silver, shows what the old dis- 
coverers thought of it. And not only silver comes down, 
but copper, too. 

Cartagena. And I stand guard at the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena River, or, at least, very near it. Any one who has 
read about the old Spanish days in South America must 
know me. I saw plenty of fighting in those times, and I 
exported plenty of gold, too. Why, the gold train of Indians 
came down the mountains regularly every year, and the 
plate ships for Spain sailed out of my harbor. You can still 
see my splendid old convents and churches, built by the 
Spaniards, but my commerce is not what it used to be; and 
gold is not so plenty as in the old times, though my gold 
condor is a handsome coin, and suggests that there is still 
some ore among the mountains. 

Valparaiso. Come across the mountains to me if you 
want copper. And if the "River of Silver" is a lovely name, 
what do you think of the Vale of Paradise? As Guayaquil 
is the port of Quito, and Callao of Lima, so am I the port of 
Santiago. 

Morocco. How do your hides compare with our beautiful 
leather ? You export the skins of your horses and cattle. I 
take the lion's skin, and the panther's hide, and make the 
most delicate red and yellow leather in the world. Put on 
a pair of Morocco slippers, and buy a soft wool cap at Fez, 
and your head and your feet will be clad in their best. And 
what fruits of South America store up such richness and 
such sweetness as do our dates ? 

Orinoco JRiver. I wish I had some city to boast of; but I 
have wonderful llanos, so well watered that the Indians who 
inhabit them build their houses on platforms in the trees, 
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and the very ants build nests on the tops of tall reeds, and 
carry their grains of sand laboriously up from the ground 
through the hollow stems. We have some very wise ants in 
this part of the country. You can sometimes see them 
walking in procession, carrying circular bits of leaf over their 
heads for parasols. 

Africa, I wonder if they are equal to my white ants, that 
build houses thirty feet high. The Zulus, who live in the 
south, use these deserted ant-hills for ovens, the earth, so 
well packed together by the little insects, is almost as hard 
as stone. Sometimes we roast the ants, and eat them. 

South America, We, too, have the same white ants in 
Brazil, but we don't eat them. 

Para, I have roasted alligator's eggs sold in my streets. 

Natal, And I have zebra steaks for dinner, and antelope 
roasts. 

Patagonia, And I am content to eat mushrooms. 

8otidan. My people eat the lotus, and mix honey with 
the water that they drink, and sour milk is better to them 
than sweet, and butter is to dress the hair rather than to eat 
on bread. Our cities are simply collections of adobe houses, 
inhabited by merchants, who are chiefly Arabs, and straw and 
mud-huts, where the negroes live ; but we are rich in gold 
and ivory, feathers and gum, and palm oil, and great flocks 
of sheep and camels. 

See the caravan from Kartoum, or Kordofan, starting for 
Cairo, with its ivory and gum, or returning with guns, knives, 
and calico ; or the Morocco caravan for Timbuctoo, on the 
Niger, which carries on a similar trade. 

Natal, In these days, when the Zulu war is fresh in every- 
body's mind, perhaps you will care to hear of Natal, for I am 
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next neighbor to the Zulus, those tall savages, with shieldi 
and speai^s, whose pictures have appeared in the papers of 
every civilized land. And if it wasn't for m} wild and war 
like neighbors I am a pretty good place to live in, for cottoc 
and indigo grow wild here. I have sugar, and coffee, and 
tobacco plantations, and excellent wool from my great flocks 
of sheep. 

Cape Town, Yes, Cape wool is the best. You may get 
it either here or at Natal ; it is all the same. But if you 
would see the finest city on the Cape come to me, — see m) 
fine houses, with white balconies, my sugar-loaf Table Moun 
tain in the background ; and my canals and tree-lined avenues, 
— and taste of my sweet wine, and buy my hides and wool. 
The storks come to build among my roofs, as they do in 
Germany; and after the strange sights of Soudan, and the 
wild Zululand, one would think himself in a European city. 

Xiberia, I have waited until the last. I have little to 
say, but that litiie is of great importance. Look on your 
map, and you will find me directly west of Guinea. Now if 
you can find an old map, made thirty or forty years ago, look 
in the same place, and, instead of Liberia, you will see only 
the Guinea Coast ; but that coast will be marked off into 
three divisions, — " Gold Coast," "Ivory Coast,** ^ Slave 
Coasts Shall I tell you what this means ? It means, that 
at the time those maps were made vessels came every year 
to trade for slaves. Men, women, and little children were 
sold like so much gold, or so much ivory. Do you wonder, 
children, who could want to buy them, who could be willing 
to do so terrible a thing ? If I answer, I must tell you that 
it was not only Spaniards and Portuguese, but your own 
Americans, who did it. They will be ashamed and sorrowtii} 
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over that sin forever, though they can now say that there is 
no longer a single slave in their land.' 

But you will ask, What has all this to do with Liberia ? 
Just this : that good men in the United States, who were 
trying to set the slaves free, sixty yeai-s ago founded this 
colony for them, and named it Liberia, because that name 
meant free. And now we have a President and Congress, 
like the United States, churches and schools, and trade with 
Europe, and America, and other parts of the world. 

Our neighbor. Sierra Leone, was founded by England for 
a similar purpose. 

Africa, Now, what vrill be the future of Africa? Will 
its old Egyptian greatness ever return ? Will it become a 
great English colony in the south, or a French one in the 
north ? Or will this little seed of freedom in Liberia grow, 
and spread, and make in the future a grand republic ? 

South America, A republic, I hope; for then I shall want 
to clasp hands with you across the seas. 
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AUSTEALIA, 



AND THE ISLES OE THE SEA. 



PREFACE. 



I HAVE treated Australia as an island rather than a continent, 
because it is essentially insular in its characteristics. A great sea- 
girt island has a right to be different from everybody and everything 
else. 

" I have omitted in this play all the European islands, because they 
were so connected with the continent that I felt obliged to introduce 
them into the play on Europe. Iceland also found its place there 
more properly. 



DIRECTIONS. 

For this play it will, perhaps, be difficult to procure the appropriate 
flags ; but the children should wear the names of their islands clearly 
printed on cards. They should, also, be grouped into East Indies, 
West Indies, Atlantic, and Pacific divisions, in such a way that they 
may answer each other from opposite sides. 

4 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS. 

Australia. I am the Queen of the Islands. I stand 
between the Pacifio and Indian oceans, and rule over both. 
Yon Tnay call me a continent, but I like best to be considered 
an island. 

East Indies, If you are a queen we are your body-guard, 
clustering about you ns a faithful guard should. 

Indian Ocean, And you are my guard, too. I think, per- 
haps, in the very old times, long ago, you formed a mountain- 
wall, which joined Asia to Australia, and separated me from 
my neighbor Pacific 

Ea^t Indies. That may be true; for we are certainly only 
mountain-tops rising above the waves, and an earthquake 
might e£^ily have let us all down some thousands of feet, so 
that the sea fiowed in between our summits and our table- 
lands, and when all our valleys were filled with water, of 
course we became islands. 

Pacific Ocean, Have you never noticed that my Japan 
Islands, and all the other groups that border the east coast 
of Asia, must be made in the same way. You can trace out 
the old line of a mountain-range running through them all, 

6 
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and the seas between them and the main-land are only the 
broad valleys, filled in by the ocean waves when the earth- 
quake broke the land off at the edge, and dropped it down to 
make more room for the sea. 

West Indies. I wonder if my Caribbean Sea was not 
made in the same way. We have still the volcanoes left 
among our islands, that could tell us the story if they would. 

Pacific. Ocean. Mountain-tops make very good islands, 
but coral islands are the prettiest in the world. Let me 
introduce one of mine. Its name is Whit-Sunday, and it is 
a perfect little picture. Shall I tell you how it was built? 
Thousands and thousands of years ago the coral animals 
chose a smooth bed of sand, nearly three thousand railes 
west of Peru. They founded a circular town, and began to 
build ; and they built until they reached the surface of the 
water. Then they stopped, and the drifting weeds and 
floating wood and seeds caught on the rough coral-tops, and 
formed a little wall, shutting in a circular bay of smooth, blue 
water, and shutting out the tossing ocean-waves. Sea-birds 
rested on it, bits of wrecked vessels clung to it ; in time it 
grew until a beach of shining white coral-sand edged the 
blue water on each side, and a ring of green, waving trees, 
cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and bamboo, with soft ferns, and a 
hundred tiny plants, sprang up to complete the beautiful ring 
of verdure. 

Atlantic Ocean. And how did it get its name? 

Pacific Ocean, Why, somebody came sailing along there, 
and, I suppose, on a Whit-Sunday morning first saw this 
little jewel, lying so fair in the morning light, and named it 
for the day. There is another, not very far away from it) 
named Easter. 
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Atlantic. I have no doubt it looks beautiful ; but what is 
it useful for ? Has it mines of metals, or fields of corn, or 
sugar or coffee plantations ? I generally expect my islands 
to have something besides beauty. 

Pacific, I have islands with- all sorts of productions; but 
of these little coral ones we don't expect so much : they are 
young. If they are able to support a few savage islanders, 
who live upon bread-fruit, need no clothes, and spend half 
their time in the water, that is the most we demand of them, 
unless we add that they are a lovely picture, never to be for- 
gotten, to every one who has ever seen them; and, I am sure, 
to give such pleasure is worth something. But tell me about 
those islands of your own, and then I will compare them 
with mine, and I think I shall not need to be ashamed of my 
children. 

Atlantic. I will let them speak for themselves. Here is 
Cuba, the largest of the West India group, all ready to tell 
fier story. 

Cuba, If you want to know of what use I am in the 
world ask the merchants who send to me for sugar, molasses, 
and tobacco; look on the grocer's shelves for guava-jelly and 
honey, and at the fruit-dealer's stall for oranges, pineapples, 
and bananas; or ask the cabinet-maker where he sent for his 
mahogany. 

Manilla. Let me speak for the Pacific, for I can match 
you in sugars and cigars. My fruits are as delicious as yours, 
but I can't send them to your United States customers 
because the voyage is so long. Then I have the best hemp 
in the world ; and I make from pineapple fibre the most 
delicate and exquisite cloth, which we call pina/ and any 
one who has ever bought my beautifully- woven mats knows 
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that there are none better nor prettier. I wonder if you also 
raise indigo and coffee? 

Cuba Yes, I raise both. Haven't you observed that 
coffee and sugar are apt to go together ? But I have, alscs 
mountains full of metals, and quarries of slate, and other 

stone. 

Manilla. So have I, and sands of gold in my rivers ; but 
as yet nobody really knows how nch I am. 

Ctiba. That is the case with me, for I have had too many 
troubles, both at home and abroad, to leave me time to 
develop all my resources. You see the Spaniards are hard 
masters. 

Manilla. Spaniards, did you say ? There I can sympathize 
with you. For myself I have noticed that strangers often 
say I look like a Spanish city. Why, until about forty years 
ago my Spanish masters would not allow a single foreign 
vessel in ray port. Now, I am thankful to say, that you will 
see at my wharves the Chinese junk, the American and 
English ships, and a great many Spanish vessels besides. 

Ouba. Yes, yes ; you do know how to sympathize with 
me. Ever since I was discovered by Columbus, in 1492, I 
have suffered from the Spaniards. Twelve years ago (in 
1868) I gathered all my forces for a great revolution, and 
thought I should win my freedom. I hoped the United 
States would help me ; but they were at peace with Spain, 
and thought they had no right to interfere, so I struggled on 
alone for ten years against all the forces that Spain could 
send to subdue me ; and though I did not win my freedom I 
did win the right to be represented in Madrid, and many 
other rights for which I had been fighting. 

Manilla. Do you understand that the very name of mj 
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i8ldn(}s 18 Spanish (Philippines, from Philip 11. of Spain)? for 
though I was discovered by Magellan, who was Portuguese, 
he was sent out by Charles of Spain. You hear the Spanish 
language in my streets, and you meet the Spanish merchants, 
although I have, also, many Malays and Chinese. 

Cuba, And I, too, have the Spanish language, and the 
principal part of my population is Spanish ; and, strangely 
enough, I, too, have Chinese, but my Chinese are Coolies, 
laborers imported to work on ray plantations. 

I have three fine ports, Havana, Matanzas, and Cardenas, 
connected by railroads and by lines of steamers, and in that, I 
am sure, I surpass you. 

Manilla, I agree that my whole group of islands is known 
to strangers solely through my one port; but I have others, 
and good ones, too, but Manilla is the only one that has been 
opened freely to foreign trade. 

Java. As I hear you talk about your Spanish masters I 
want to tell you about my Dutch owners. If any one wants 
to know how to manage a colony let him learn from the 
Dutch. It is true we have a Resident, or Assistant, Governor 
from Holland ; but all our native Javanese rulers still keep 
their places and their authority, while the Dutch Resident is 
like an elder brother to the native chief, and advises him, 
and instructs him in all mattei*8. Our coffee and sugar, rice 
and spices, are sold to the Government at a fixed price ; per- 
haps it is a low price, but then it is sure, and, if in selling 
them again the Government makes a larger profit than usual, 
a certain part of the surplus comes back to our people. You 
see our masters are a help to us, not a hindrance. If we had 
nothing worse than our Dutch owners to contend with we 
sbould do very, well, for we have fine, cultivated lands, — the 
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very mountain-sides cut into terraces, and cultivated like 
gardens, — and our forests are full of teak timber, from which 
we might realize a fortune ; but we have to contend with 
tigers, with hurricanes, with earthquakes, and with volcanoes ; 
and we hardly recover from the effect of one before another 
'comes upon us. Our people count their time from earth- 
quake to earthquake, and you cannot take a day's journey 
into the interior without seeing the ruins made by these 
terrible visitants. My buried cities, with their marvellous 
sculpture and grand old architecture, tell us that long and 
long ago, even before our Mahometan conquerors came, 
earthquakes were just as common as they have been since; 
and my forty-five volcanoes, even, do not seem to give 
sufficient vent for all the tumult that underlies me. Our 
houses have been so many times thrown down that now they 
are built, in the safest and most elastic manner, of bamboo. 
They will rock like a cradle before they will fall. 

West Indies. I have had the same trouble. I used to 
have stone houses on many of my islands, but they were 
soon shaken to pieces, and the falling stones killed as many 
people as the earthquake did. Now my beat houses have 
iron frames, filled in with a kind of brick-like composition. 
We also have in many places bamboo-huta like yours. 

Java, Look at the Malay houses in my island, or Suma- 
tra, or Luzon ; they are raised on posts, sometimes six feet 
high, and allow the water to run under them in flood-time. 

JEast Indies. I believe that Malays never build a hoase 
on dry land if they can find water to set it in, any more 
than they travel by land if it would be possible to go in a 
boat. 

Spice Islands, That is true, and you should see some of 
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our native boats. We call them praus. We build them 
of wood as hard as teak, and our sails are made of mats* 
You can cross in one of them from Java to Celebes, or to any 
of our smaller islands. 

West Indies, " Smaller islands," you say. • Why, your 
small ones are as large as ray largest. 

Borneo, Set the whole of Great Britain down into the 
midst of my forests, and the woods would spread like a broad 
sea around it on every side. 

Sumatra. And I alone am as large as Great Britain. 

Java. And I am the size of Ireland. 

I/uzon, And so am I. 

Celebes, And I, too. 

East Indies, You know the size 'of Jamaica. Well, I 
have eighteen islands, each of which is as large as Jamaica, 
and one hundred tiny things not larger than the Isle of 
Wight, of which England is so proud. 

West Indies, I acknowledge my inferiority, for I have 
but two islands, Cuba and Hayti, larger than Jamaica. Porto 
Rico and Trinidad come next. Then there are a dozen more 
that may be compared with the Isle of Wight, and the rest of 
them are mere gardens of verdure and loveliness, dropped 
here and there in the sunny sea. 

JEJast Indies, Then I have something else to boast of 
besides the size of my islands. I have the largest trees in 
the world. East Indian trees they are, too, for they are 
never found anywhere else but in the main-land of India, or 
in my islands. A single tree, under which an army of seven 
thousand men can encamp, is certainly something to be 
proud o^ for one banyan-tree is equal to a whole grove of 
the trees of any other country. 
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Jana. Yes, we all prize the banyan-tree ; bat it can be 
seen on almost any of our islands,— and jast now I want you 
to take the mail steamer from Batavia for Singapore. 

Banca, And stop at my island to see the tin mines. 

Singapore, Yes, come to me ; for though I any a small 
island I am very important. My name means " City of the 
Lion'.'' Look on the map, and see how I stand to guard the 
entrance of the Strait of Malacca. No wonder the English 
hold me as one of their valuable possessions, for my com- 
merce is immense. In my streets you will see English mer- 
chants, as well as Portuguese, Chinese, Hindoos, and Parsees. 
The fishermen and boatmen are Malays, the sailors are 
Javanese. A Bengalee will do your washing, and an Arab 
will sell you trinkets, ivory, tortoise-shell, and mother-of» 
pearl. You can worship in a Hindoo temple, a Mahometan 
mosque, or a Chinese joss-house ; and if you go down among 
the vessels at my wharves you can talk in any one of a dozen 
or twenty languages with the people you will meet there. 
But I advise strangers to keep within the city ; for out in the 
fields, where the Chinamen go to work, the jungle-tigers come 
prowling about, and we generally find that they eat about 
one Chinaman a day. 

West Indies. I am thankful to say that my islands have 
no tigers. Our most troublesome animals are our troops of 
monkeys, that come down from the hills and take the whole 
cocoa harvest for themselves. 

Borneo, But they are not to be compared with ray great 
man-monkey, the orang-outang, that strips my durion-trees 
of fruit, and defends himself against our attacks, not only 
with an animal's strength, but with a man's skill. 

Weal Indies, What are your durion-trees ? 
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Someo. I suppose the durion never becomes known in 
other countries, as it would spoil on a long. journey. But 
any one who has eaten the durion, and the mangosteen, 
knows what are the best fruits in the world. Our people 
depend upon their durion as they do upon their sago-cakes. 

West Indies, I suppose sago-cakes are to your islanders 
what cassava-cakes are to mine. And do your people have 
plenty of honey to eat with them ? 

East Indies, Yes, we have wild bees in our forests ; and 
some of our islands, even, have beeswax to export, as well as 
honey to eat; In some of my smaller islands a good meal is 
oflen made of roasted beetles and fried dragon-flies. 

West Indies, Here are my smaller islands, impatient to 
speak for themselves. We can't let them all tell their stoiies, 
but each class may have a representative or two to s])eak 
for it. 

Virgin Islands, Then I will appoint St. Thomas to speak 
for me. Everybody knows St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas, I am a free port, open to all the world. As 
many as three thousand vessels come to me every year, from 
the United States, South America, and Europe ; and I even 
have a line of steamers to England. All the neighboring 
islands send their sugar, and spices, and fruits to me for 
exportation, and I, in return, send them the cloth, and hard- 
ware, and manufactured goods, of all kinds, that reach me 
from other countries. If I hadn't earthquakes and hurricanes 
r should be a very happy island. 

leeward Islands, And we will appoint Dominica and 
Guadeloupe as our representatives. One of them belongs to 
the British, and the other to the French; and our whole 
group, with but few exceptions, is divided between those two 
nations. 
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Dominica. I have the honor of being the first land seen 
by Columbus qd his second voyage, and I am, also, the high- 
est of all the Lesser Antilles. And I have a boiling lake, 
where you can cuok your dinner by tying it to the end of a 
long pole, and holding it for a few minutes in the water. I 
have even heard of fishermen, who caught fish in some little 
stream near by, and, without taking them from the hook, 
dipped them into the lake, and had a delicious dinner ready 
in a few minutes. 

Go out into my forests, and perhaps you may find a hut 
built of logs of rose- wood, and in it some simple, kindly 
natives, and little naked children. They will give you bread- 
fruit, and mangoes, and limes ; and if their dogs bring in a 
great lizard they will roast it for a feast, and invite you to 
dinner. Down in the lower and hotter lands, near the coast, 
are my sugar and cofiee plantations, and from my town of 
Portsmouth you can sail for Guadeloupe. If the weather is 
fine, and no fear of hurricanes, perhaps you will venture in a 
gum-tree canoe. 

Guadeloupe, The hurricane season is from July to Octo- 
ber ; and if you are acquainted with the lore of the islanders 
you will be warned by the twa-oo bird, which always comes 
to tell us when a hurricane may be expected. 

If you are out in the thick woods, where you cannot see 
the sun, the sunset bird will always give you notice a half- 
hour before sunset, that you may provide yourself with gum- 
tree flambeaux, and be ready for the sudden night, that comes 
swiftly upon you without twilight. 

But come down from the woods and the mountains, that I 
may show you my great sugar-factory, one of the largest in 
the world. You see I am proud of it. 
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On your way down perhaps you will meet an army of 
crabs, on their way from the mountains to the sea, where 
they go every year to lay their eggs; or, if it is the right time 
for the young ones to be marching back to the homes of their 
ancestors, that will, also, be a fine sight for a stranger. You 
must be willing to turn aside for them, for they will not turn 
for you. If you are in their way they will go over you, but 
not round you. 

Windward Islands. We extend from Martinique to Trin- 
idad. The former is a French island, the latter is British. 

Martiniqiie, Let me speak first, for I have a pretty story 
to tell. Almost a hundred years ago a little girl was playing 
among the beautiful hills and gardens of my island. She 
gathered my mangoes and guavas, ate my pineapples and 
bananas, carried milk or water in a Carib basket, and watched 
the ships sail away to France, loaded with spices and precious 
woods. She was a happy, simple Creole girl. Her name 
was Josephine. I cannot take the time to tell you the whole 
story, but perhaps you all know how it was that this little 
Josephine of Martinique became the Empress of France. 

Trinidad, I could tell old Spanish stones, for I am close 
by the mouth of the Orinoco River, where the Spaniards used 
to come in old times. But if I begin to tell the stories of 
those times there will be no end to them, so I will only show 
you my mud volcanoes, and my lake of boiling pitch, and. 
my sugar, and coffee, and cocoa plantations, and then I will 
advise you to sail away eastward to Margarita, the Isle of 
Pearls. 

Margarita, And I can show you some of the finest pearls 
in the world. 

Ceylon, And I, too, am an Isle of Pearls. My divers 
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used to go down to the bottom of the sea fifty times a day 
to bring up the pearl oystera. I say used to^ because lately 
we have spent most of our time in cultivating coffee and cin- 
namon ; but sometimes all the work is stopped, because the 
laborers all start off together on a pilgrimage, and everything 
must wait until they come back. 

Spice Islands, And I, too, have pearl-fisheries, and all 
sorts of spices, as my name will tell you. Some people have 
given my islands the name of Moluccas, but I like the old 
name best. There is Band a, famous for nutmegs. 

Sanda. And for earthquakes, too. 

Spice Islands, And one has cinnamon, and another cloves, 
and another pepper. If you cross over to Macassar, the 
Dutch town on Celebes, you will see vessels loading with 
our spices for all parts of the world. 

New Guinea, I have waited patiently for you to sail 
across to my shores ; and you ought to come now, if ever. 
Steer carefully through my coral reefs, and I will show you 
the land of the bird-of-paradise, the tree-kangaroo, and the 
cassowary. Strange ;md new creatures all, and strange, new 
people, too, we Papuans. You people of the civilized world 
would call us savages, and think we didn't know right from 
wrong. But see what you think of this. If a man hangs a 
palm-branch across his open door, thus marking his house as 
" tabooed^'' it is a better guard against robbers than any bolts 
or bars. 

Sandwich Islands, That custom of tabooing also belonged 
to us, but now that there are so many Americans in oui 
towns we have given up some of the ancient customs. 

Australia, I said in the beginning that I was the Queen 
of the Islands, and my noisy subjects all started up to tell 
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their stories, forcing me to be silent all the while ; but 
when New Guinea began to boast of her new and strange 
birds and animals, I thought, Well, well ; I, too, have the 
bird-of-paradise, and the kangaroo, and, besides, I have the 
platypus, with bill like a duck, and body like an otter. My 
emeu is a large and beautiful cassowary ; and if you begin to 
compare me with other countries it will make you laugh to 
see how different I am. I have no cat ; no sheep, oxen, or 
horses ; no monkey, nor squirrel, nor rabbit ; no tiger, wolfj 
bear, deer, antelope, or elephant. My dogs do not bark, my 
swans are black, and my bees do not sting. My trees give 
no shade, because their leaves are vertical instead of horizon- 
tal, — some of them shed their bark in the autumn instead 
of shedding their leaves, — and, oddest of all, my chemes 
have their stones on the outside. I have many kinds of fine 
and beautiful wood, and I have gum-trees that are as useful 
for their timber as for their gum, 

Madagascar. And I have gum-trees in abundance, — 
copal and other gums, — besides India-rubber. While all the 
great groups of islands have been talking, I have been think- 
ing how I stand here all alone, with a great rushing channel 
separating me from Africa, and no companions near. The 
islands of Bourbon and Mauritius are more than a hundred 
and fifty miles away, and no friendly praus^ with sails of 
matting, come on social visits to me. I have sugar and 
spices to sell, and indigo, too ; so I tempt some traders to 
visit me. 

St. JSTdena, And here am I as far away on the other side 

of Africa, — quite as lonely, and with no productions to 

tempt traders. The English own me, and they say I proved 

a very good prison for Napoleon Bonaparte, and that is all I 

2 
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am good for, unless they use me as a depot for supplies, 
where their ships may stop for provisions, <fec., when they are 
in need. 

Tasmania. If you are used as a prison I pity you, I have 
myself sufTered so much on the same account. You might 
think from ray Ben-Lomond, and my rivers Clyde and Esk, 
that the Scotch people had loved me well ; but I am afraid 
that few of my people love me at all, for the greater part of 
them are convicts, banished for their crimes from their native 
land. I have coal and iron. I export the finest wheat, and 
strong and excellent kangaroo-skins for the shoemakers. I 
have good sheep-pastures, and, taken all in all, I might be a 
fine and happy land if I had people who cared for me, and 
desired to make their home beautiful and happy. 

Sydney, All you say is true. While I was the penal 
colony of Botany Bay I was a poor place ; but since you, 
Tasmania, have taken all the convicts, I have grown into a 
fine city. 

Melbourne. And we must remember, that besides being 
freed from the convicts we also owe much of our prosperity 
to the discovery of gold in our country, about thirty yeai*8 
ago; and then the coming of the sheep-raisei's, who brought 
sheep, and began the great sheep-ranches. Now we have 
gold, and wool, and tallow, find sheep-skins to export. 

27ew Zealand. Since you are talking about British colo- 
nies, count nie in, though I haven't much of an account of 
myself to offer. To be sure I have some of the most remark- 
able- ferns in the world, and fiax that is, also, of the best ; 
and my port of Auckland carries on trade with the United 
States as well as with England. But my people are tattooed 
savages, dressed in mats, and unaccustomed to tl^e.ways of 
civilissed life. 
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Sandwich Islands, And mine were not much better a 
half-century ago. Now you see vessels of all nations at 
Honolulu, and my people have learned the manners and cus* 
toms of civilized life. I am sorry to say the bad mannera, as 
well as the good. 

I have a very fine climate for invalids to get well in, and I 
have one of the most remarkable volcanoes in the world to 
exhibit. Then I can sell you sugar, and coffee, and rice. 

Pacific Ocean, Then I have troups of little islands, — 
partly coral, partly volcanic, — full of simple, half-naked 
people, who live on bread-fruit, and care little for all the rest 
of the world. There are the Friendly, the Fiji, the Naviga- 
tors, Tahiti, pne of the most beautiful, and many, many 
others. 

Atlantic Ocean, I haven't had a chance to introduce my 
islands off the Afi'ican Coast. 

Canary Islands. But all the children will know me with- 
out an introduction, because of the canary-birds; and I think 
I am almost as well known by my Peak of Teneriffe. 

Cape Verds, I have turtles and amber, and when my 
indolent people are willing to work they make salt. But it 
is very hot here, and our islands produce enough to live 
upon without labor, so we haven't much motive for work. 

Maderia, We belong to Portugal, as also do the Cape 
Verds ; and we make wine from our grapes, which are very 
fine, and so we have become known to the whole world. 

Azores. And Portugal owns us, too, — away out in the 
middle of the ocean as we are. We are the land of oranges, 
and pretty baskets, and delicate pineapple-fibre fabrics, and 
hats of fine straw. We can tell wonderful volcano stories, 
for even within this nineteenth century we have bad two 
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new ones that rose suddenly in our midst, and poured out 
terrible streams of lava. After this furious outburst one of 
them slowly sank away again, and disnppeared. 

Bermudas. And we are about half way between the 
Azores and the United States, — near enough to send our 
fresh vegetables to New Fork and Boston, Who has not 
heard of Bermuda potatoes and onions? 

England owns us, but we are not a very valuable posses- 
sion, for we have no good water, and so we shall never be 
able to support a large population, although our delightful 
climate might tempt many people to visit us. 

BaJiainaa, Turk's Island salt ; San Salvador, the first 
landing-place of Columbus; and Nassau, N. P., (which means 
New Providence Island,) the place where rebel vessels used 
to go in war-times because it was an English port, and also 
a good harbor. We can send you mahogany and oranges, 
lemons and limes ; but many of our islets are bare rocks, and 
have nothing to offer but homes for sea-birds. 

Jamaica. I think I have hardly been mentioned, — once 
only, I believe, — and that was when the East Indies boast- 
fully announced that she had eighteen islands, each as large 
as Jamaica ; and yet I am really a most valuable possession 
for England, with my sugar-plantations, my spices, mahogany, 
honey, and wax. Spanish Town, my capital, gives a hint of 
my history, for I first belonged to Spain ; and Kingston and 
Port Royal show my English sovereignty. 

PoTto Rico. And I, like you, was settled by the Span- 
iards, and they hold me still. I am one of your neighbors, 
and am very much like you, — in my productions, at least. 

Jam^aica, But you can hardly be considered so beautiful 
as I am. My mountains are covered with forests, and dowq 
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their sides the streams come leaping in bright cascades, some- 
times even dashing over precipices into the sea; and whatever 
may be said against my coast climate, you have only to go 
up among the hills to find a most delightful and healthful 
region. 

Hayti. I have waited until the last ; and I have a story 
to tell. 

If you could look backwards nearly four hundred years 
you might see Columbus himself planting a cross upon my 
shores, and building here a SpanisJi fort, and, a little later, 
his brother Bartholomew founding the colony of San Domin- 
go, of which the son of Columbus, Don Diego, will be the 
ruler. Even at this day you can see the cathedral that was 
begun in the days of Don Diego, and in which the bodies of 
both Columbus and his brother lay buried for nearly two 
hundred years before they were removed to Cuba. 

I was Hispaniola, the first Spanish colony in the New 
World. Look at me again, nearly a hundred years later, 
and you will see me taken by the bold English admiral. Sir 
Francis Drake ; and as if that were not enough, in another 
hundred years an earthquake shakes my city into ruins. But 
in the mean time my French colonists have been driven by 
the Spaniards to the western end of the island, and have 
become the Buccaneers, who were a terror to all peaceful 
people who sailed these seas. 

Wait a little more than another hundred years, and it is 
the French who are driving back and conquering the Span- 
iards, taking away the Spanish name, and calling the island 
by its old Indian name, Hayti, the mountainous. 

Then came the slayes' struggle for freedom, with Toussaint 
L'Oaverture for a leader ; and at last the French Empire of 
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Hayti, and the Spanish Republic of San Domingo, side by 
side in the western and eastern halves of the island. 

West Indies. And how do you prosper, now that at last 
your troubles are at an end ? 

Hayti. Don't you know that " eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty " ? Our difficulties are as great as ever. San 
Domingo has her President, chosen once in four years, and 
her two Houses of Congress. She did try once to be annexed 
to the United States, but her attempt was unsuccessful. 
I have my negro Emperor, for we are a negro race, although 
speaking the French language. But both forms of govern- 
ment have many difficulties to meet and to overcome. 

West Indies. But you have the advantages of a good 
climate, — at least among the hills, — and certainly you are 
rich in productions. 

Hayti. Yes, yes ; we have gold, and silver, and copper, 
and quicksilver, and tin ; and my iron is said to be equal to 
the Swedish. I raise coffee and sugar, indigo, cotton, and 
tobacco, and cocoa. I can sell you the very best mahogany, 
and lignum-vitcB^ and satin-wood, and log-wood ; and really 
there is no reason why, when we have at last' learned the 
difficult lesson of self-government, we should not become as 
happy and prosperous a people as the world can show. 
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PREFACE. 

• 

This play, more than any of the others, must be yalued for its sug- 
gestions rather than for its completeness. 

The children themselves can make another like it if they will look 
at the needs of the farmer, the mechanic, the railroad, the factory, or 
even the school-room. Or they can make an interesting game of ex- 
ports and imports, similar to the card which I will attach as a sample. 

After they have studied or read all the preceding plays the making 
of these cards will not be a difficult thing. 



SAMPLE OF THE CARD. 



ImporiB. 


Exports^' 


Machimert. 


Oold and Silver. 


Pianos. 


Wool. 


Kid Gloybs. 


Grain. 


Silk. 


Fruits. 


Tba and Coffbb. 


Blankets. 


Sugar and Spices. 





SAN FRANCISCO should be in large letters on the back of the Card, 
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DIRECTIONS. 



Let the cards which the children wear to designate their 

parts be made in the form of little flags, as a suggestion 

of shipping. The four merchants should come in first by 

themselves. When the grocer enters all the rest may come 

with him. 
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VI. 

THE COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 



Four Merchants from Different Countries. 

English Merchant, How much the world is indebted to 
ns merchants, and how poor and limited life would be with- 
out our services ! 

French Merchant, We do more to civilize a country than 
can be done in any other way. Look at the Arabs of the 
African desert as they sit under the shadow of a great rock 
to eat their meal of dourra-cakes, dates, and goat's milk. 
All that they desire grows in their own country. Their 
breakfast would be the same if they did not know of the 
existence of any other land ; but when an Englishman, or a 
Frenchman, sits down to breakfast he is waited upon by half 
the nations of the globe. 

English Merchant, Yes, indeed. China sends him tea, 
and Arabia coffee ; his sugar comes from the East Indies, or 
the West, unless it is sent from the beet-fields of France or 
Germany ; his pepper comes from Java, and his salt, perhaps, 
from the wonderful salt-mines of Poland. He eats from a 

7 
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Dresden plate, and, with Sheffield knife and fork, uses a 
spoon made of Colorado silver, and wipes his hands with 
a napkin of Iiish linen. 

United States Merchant, If we once begin to think of 
these things we shall not know when to stop. But let us 
firet give some account of the commerce of our respective 
countries, and then we can show its usefulness in daily life 
afterwards. 

Dutch Merchant. That is right. I like to be methodical. 
I belong to a nation that has long been famous upon the 
seas. In old times we were discovereis, and now, when 
there is nothing more to discover, we bring the products of 
distant islands to our own land, and then send them, as well 
as what we produce at home, across the seas to other coun- 
tries. So we earn money for ourselves, and bring back many 
things to help and improve our own people. 

United States Merchant, I suppose we are all alike in 
our ways of carrying on commerce. Some of us own ships, 
and also the goods with which they are loaded ; others own 
the ships only, and carry freights for other people, who are 
called importers and exporters. . Sometimes the importers 
or exporters charter a whole ship, and sometimes they only 
put their goods on board, with the goods of many other people, 
and pay the ship-owners for carrying them across the seas. 

English and French Merchants. Yes, yes, that is the way 
in Europe as well as in America, and until quite lately all 
the largest and most important ships have belonged to either 
Europe or America. But I have lately heard that the Chi- 
nese have, for the first tim^ crossed the Pacific in a steamer 
of their own ; and we may find that Asia, too, will one day 
have as many ships as we. 
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Dutch Merchant Ton speak always of ships. Do you 
mean sailing vessels or steamships ? 

English Merchxxnt, That is a very appropriate question, 
for we merchants, and the ship-btiilders, too, have to think 
about it a great deal. If you are building a new vessel in 
these days I should advise you to build a steamship ; and if 
your boy wants to go to sea let him go in a steamship, and 
learn to manage her well, and become, by and by, the master 
of a good steamer, running on long voyages, and carrying 
ireight from India or Europe to America, and back again. 

Dutch Merchant. But how can a steamer take very long 
voyages when she must carry coal enough to last for all the 
time, and that would leave her very little room for freight ? 

English Merchant, It isn't necessary that she should 
carry all her coal. She can have regular coaling stations on 
the way; and, besides, you know that a steamer's voyage 
will never be so long as that of a sailing vessel. But this 
whole question will settle itself in time, — only I think that 
steamers increase every year, and the number of sailing ves- 
sels, especially wooden ones, diminishes. 

United States Merchant, What a difference the Atlantic 
Cable has made to commerce. I can sit in my office in New 
York and speak to my agent in London, or Liverpool, arid 
ask how freights are, and whether I had best send my ship 
there to load for Bgmbay ; or if I am thinking of sending a 
cargo of petroleum to Bombay, or of grain from San Fran- 
cisco to France, I can talk the subject over in both places, 
in the coarse of a single day, and find out what is best 
to do. 

English Merchant. Commerce has long been the chief 
badness of my country, and we generally have stored up in 
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London and Liverpool the productions of almost all parts of 
the world, to be le-distributed. We send to India through 
the Mediterranean and Suez Canal, as well as round Cape 
of Good Hope ; to North- America and South across the 
Atlantic, round Cape Horn to Valparaiso, and Callao, and 
Guayaquil, and up the coast to San Francisco ; to Australia 
by way of either Cape, and to China, and Japan also, both 
ways. 

United States Jferchant. Sometimes I make what I call a 
long round voyage. For instance, I load at San Francisco 
with grain for England, (sometimes, you know, the grain 
crop of Europe is small when ours is large,) and when I 
have discharged my grain I go to Cardiff, and load with coal 
for Hong Kong ; then at Hong Kong I take tea and straw- 
matting, for San Francisco ; and so come home again. 

French MercJianL That is the way we all do, more* or 
less ; but I think you Americans take more ports on the 
way, and we less. I suppose it is because you live by your- 
selves, away off on the other side of the Atlantic. 

United States Merchant, Here is another of my round 
voyages. I will load at New York with grain for England, 
discharge it at Liverpool, where I will take a cargo of salt 
for Bombay. At Bombay I will load with linseed for Am- 
sterdam, and Amsterdam will give me freight for Java, — an 
assorted cargo of all sorts of manufactured goods, for her 
colonists there, — I ahall reach Java just in the time of the 
sugar harvest, and load with sugar for New York ; and bOi 
you see, I am home again. 

English Merchant, Or if it isn't a good time for sugar I 
suppose you would take hemp. I believe you use a great 
deal of it in your manufactures. 
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French MerchanL If I don't have so many foreign prod* 
acts to send out I have many rich and beautiful articles of 
ray own, and I, too, make voyages to Asia, to North and 
South America, and indeed by all the great routes of trayei 
that you employ. 

Dutch Merchant, Go to the East Indies, or the West, and 
you will see the Dutch flag floating from many a masthead, 
and American ships, and English, and French, and Spanish 
are lying at the wharves in Amsterdam. 

United States Merchant. But let us ask the people of our 
lands if they understand what a great service we are doing 
them every day. Here is a grocer, who keeps the large store 
on the corner ; let him tell what commerce does for him. 

Chocer. 1 want sugar to sell to my customers. 

Mavana. I will send it to you, and molasses besidefli if 
you want it. 

Portland. Perhaps you will like my refined sugar, better 
than the coarse kind just as it comes from Havana. I 
import it from Havana, and refine it in my factories. I send 
Havana whole cargoes of staves and heading, all ready to 
make into barrels and hogsheads, to pay foi; the sugar I buy, 
and also to contain what they will send me by the next 
vessel. 

Ghrocer, But if I keep my grocery-store in San Francisco, 
or in London, I shan't want to send so far for sugar. 

Sandwich Islands. If you are in San Francisco I can 
supply you. 

Amsterdam. And if you are in London just send to me, 
for I have plenty of colonies in the sugar-growing part of the 
world9 and keep a supply of their products to distribute to 
other countries. 
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New Orleans, And I can send sugar to England as we]] 
as to New Tork or Boston. 

Oroeer. Now I want coffee, and tea, and spices. 

Mocha. My coffee is the best. 

Jav€L I am not sure of that. Try mine. 

Sio Janeiro, Don't forget that I have coffee, too. 

Ouayaqttil. And I can send it to yoa from the Pacific 
Coast, either by way of Panama or up the coast to San 
Francisco. 

Sandwich Idands. Or yoa can take a whole cargo of it 
from my port of Honolulu. 

Canton, Tea, of course, I shall supply you with. You 
ean land at Hong Kong, or come up the river to me, or take 
it at any other Chinese port, as you may wish. 

Yokohama, But perhaps your customers will prefer 
Japanese tea. 

Java, I might have sent yon all the spices you conld 
want when you were loading at Batavia with coffee. And 
shan't you want rice, too ? If so I can supply it. 

Maurititia, And so can I ; and sugar, and cof^e, and pep- 
per as welL 

Chocer, If I live in New York or Boston I think I oao 
get my rice nearer home. 

Charleston. Yes, indeed; and some of the best and 
whitest rice in the world. 

Chrocer, I know I shall have to go to the East for my 
q>ices, and in the war times I used to buy India rice. Singa^ 
pore is a good rice port, and Rangoon is another. 

Singcy)ore, And you might buy sago of me, too. 

liio Janeiro, And tapioca of me. 

Caracas, Do all your customers drink tea and oot&e? 
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Why don't you offer them dome of my delicious chocolate, 
the best in the world ? Tou can buy cocao at almost any 
South American port ; but if yon want the very best come 
to my little port of La Guayra. 

Grocer. Then I need nuts and raisins, prunes, dates, figs, 
and oranges and lemons. 

Hio Janeiro, Then come to me for Brazil nuts and firoits. 

Bordeaux. And to me for prunes and almonds. 

Malaga, And to me for nuts, and raisins, and grapes, and 
sheri'y wines. 

Messina, I will send yon raisins, and oranges, and lem- 
ons, and essences. 

Smyrna, I will supply you with figs. 

Morocco, And I with dates. 

Aleocandria. You had best buy some dates and figs of 
me, also ; and olive oil, too. 

Messina. Why didn't you say you wanted olive oil when 
you stopped at my port ? But that is something that you 
can buy at every port on the Mediterranean. 

Cadiz, If you want the best Seville olives come to me; 
and I will sell yoa wines, too. 

Marseilles. Yes, fruit, wine, and oil we can all send you ; 
bat I have something to add that the rest don't possess, and 
the grocer ought to keep them, too. I mean corks. I can 
supply corks for all the bottles in the world. 

Grocer. But you haven't supplied me with nuts, yet ; and. 
I want, also, some of those little dried currants, that are used 
to put into cake. 

Zante, Oh, the currants are my little raisins, dried ; and 
as for nuts, you can get filberts and English walnuts at 
Smyrna, or almost any other port up the Mediterranean. 
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GcUveston. And I will .send you pecan nuts; and I sap* 
pose you have chestnuts and wahiuts growing all about you 
in the country. 

ManiUa, Do you sell cigars ? if so I can supply you. 

Savana. And so can I ; and I will send you guava-jelly. 
and pineapples, and bananas. 

Naples, I suppose you will come to me for macaroni 

Calcutta, And to me for ginger. 

Canton. You will want my nice pots of preserved ginger. 

Amsterdam. I will send you Dutch cheese^ and butter, 
too, if you don't have enough made in your own country ; 
and Switzerland can send you Swiss cheese, too. 

Grocer, I can get all my flour and grain in my own coun- 
try. St. Loius flour is some of the best, and Chicago has 
great quantities of grain, and so has Buffalo. 

Hochester, And my flour-mills, on the Genesee, must not 
be forgotten. 

Michmond, Nor mine, on the James. 

Dundee. You haven't asked for any of my delicious 
orange-marmalade, but I think your customers will want it. 

Philadelphia, And you haven't said a word about kero- 
sene oil ; but you will have to depend upon me for that, 
though perhaps you receive it from the refineries nearer 
your own town ; but it all comes, originally, from Pennsyl- 
vania, and is loaded at my wharves, unless it goes to you by 
rail. 

English Merchant We mustn't spend all our thoughts 
upon groceries. Here is a gentleman who wants to furnish 
his house, and I am all ready to supply him with many oi 
the articles he wants. 

American Q-enUeman. First I will paper my walls, and 
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ca]*pet my floors. My own country can make both oarpeta 
and papers, but I will, also, see what you can send me. 

JParis* I can send you beautiful papers. 

London, And I can send you carpets from Axrainster 
and Kidderminster, and lace curtains from Nottingham. 

Brussels, Perhaps you will like my carpets better. 

Constantinople. Or, if you have hard-wood floors, don't 
you want some thick, soft Turkish rugs ? 
_ Calcutta. I could send you rugs, too. 

JBeirout. And so could I. They are brought me by cara- 
van from Persia, 

Hio Janeiro. I will send fine cabinet woods to make the 
furniture. 

Zanzibar. And I the very best fossil copal ta make var* 
nish for it. 

Yokohama. The finest trays and delicate dishes will 
come from me, by way of San Francisco. 

Canton. And if you want any bamboo furniture I can 
send you a great broad-armed chair of my own manufacture, 
or, at any rate, my bamboo will go to your factories to be 
made into chairs and sotas, cradles and cribs, and a hundred 
other things, — some of my beautifully- carved ivory dishes 
and vases, and curious and exquisite ornaments, too, if you 
care to buy them. 

Paris. And I will send mirrors and pictures for the 
wails. 

Boston. New York and I can furnish the best pianos; 
and we will make the rurniture, also, if Rio Janeiro will fur- 
nish the wood. 

Vienna. You mast come to me for beautiful Bohemian 
glasti vases and china. 
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Dresden. And to me for china, too. 

Paris. Perhaps you will like a set of my china, from 
Sevres. 

Worcester, And if mine is not so fine it is strong and 
useful. Take some of mine, too. 

QenUemarb, Since you have begun to furnish my dining- 
room where shall I buy my cutlery ? 

Sheffield, Prom me, of course. I have the best in the 
world. 

Oentleman, All my silver and plated ware I can find in 
my own country. Gorham plate is always good, and there 
is beautifully-made silver-ware in New York and Boston. I 
should like some straw matting from Canton for some of my 
rooms ; and if I knew where to get eider-down quilts for my 
beds I must say that I should like them better than any 
other kind. 

Bergen, I can send you eider down ; but there is scarcely 
any trade between Norway and America, and you will, prob- 
ably, get my down from some German or English port to 
which I have sent it. 

San Francisco, I can supply you with some of the best 
blankets in the world. 

Belfast, And for towels, and napkins, and tablecloths yoa 
ought to come to rae. 

Hamburg. The Bohemian linen is as fine and good as 
the Belfast ; and since Prague is not on the sea-coast I have 
to do her exporting for her. 

French Merchant, If you can leave the house-furnishing 
here is a lady who wants to buy clothes for herself and hot 
family. What can we all send her ? 

London. I can send dress-goods, both ootton and wool 

I, and brottdoIoUMi Vn^ 
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P(xr%8. And I can send silks and velvets from Lyons, and 
delicate cambrics, and muslins, and ribbons, and artificial 
fiowers. 

£o8ton, I can show you really good American silks, and 
cambrics and muslins, too. 

New York, And so can I ; and they are so fine and hand 
some that many people think they are French ; and the same 
is true of kid-gloves. 

CcUciUta. Are you rich -enough to buy a beautiful shawl 
of me? 

S,io Janeiro, Or diamonds and other precious stones 
of me ? 

Paris. Or jewels from all parts of Europe, that I have 
polished and set ? 

Lady. No, I like to see your beautiful things but I must 
not be so extravagant as to buy them. I will have one pair of 
pretty little French shoes for my little girl, and some of those 
fine thread stockings for mysel£ They do cost more than 
others, but they will wear longer. 

London. If you can't buy an India shawl, from Calcutta, 
perhaps I can sell you a Scotch one, from Paisley.. It will 
be less expensive, and very pretty. Or a good Scotch plaid 
may please you. 

Boston. We have excellent woollen shawls, of our own 
manufacture, from Lowell. 

Vienna. And I have long been famous for my shawl 
factories. 

Canton. A Canton crepe is always handsome, and will 
last from grandmother to grandchildc 

&• Peter shvrg. In the cold winter weather that is coming 
yoa will want furs. I can supply them. Here is ermine for 
% 
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your little girl, and sable for yourself, if you will buy them. 
And don't you need a nice Russia-leather travelling bag, or 
portraonnaie ? 

Brussels, Can't I sell you some of my exquisite laces ? 
Like the Canton crepe shawl they will last for your grand- 
children and your great-grandchildren, and be all the more 
valued the older they grow. 

J^scaL If you are buying such laces I am sure you will 
want pearls to wear with them. I am the great exporter of 
pearls, — none are more beautiful than mine. 

Xady. I know they are all so beautiful that it is a pleas- 
ure to look at them, but I must attend first to the common 
wants of life. 

Sdlbriggan. If it is stockings you want come to me. 

Leghorn, I think you will buy one of my hats for your 
little girl, — such fine, soft straw. It will last for years. 

ManiUa, And your husband will want one of my hats, I 
am sure. 

GhuayaquiL Unless he buys a Panama hat of me. They 
are so soft that you can double them up, and put them in 
your pocket, and you cannot wear them out. 

Leghorn. Doesn't your baby want some coral beads ? 

Naples, And I, too, can send you lovely coral, and jew- 
elry, and silk. 

Morocco. ' My red morocco slippers are both comfortable 
and pretty. 

Lady. I might buy the morocco slippers to give my hus- 
band for a Christmas present ; but what I really want now is 
rubber boots for all my children. 

Para. Then I will send them to you. Don't you remem- 
ber that in old, old times, when your grandmother bad het 
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first pair of rubbers, she used to call them Para rubbers? 
They were not like those you wear now, but were tattooed 
all over with odd patterns, pricked in. 

Jjady, Now I must buy some good, strong gingham 
dresses for the little girls to wear to school. 

BoBton, Will you have the Scotch ginghams, from Glas- 
gow, or the American ginghams, which are, also, strong and 
very pretty? or do you prefer the French? 

Lady. If the American are quite as good as the others I 
shall buy those, because I like to use the articles that my 
own people make. The children will need waterproof cloaks 
this winter. I suppose you have the English and French as 

« 

well as our own. 

Boston. Yes, the steamers from Hamburg and Havre, 
and from Liverpool and London, bring us new goods every 
week. We import a great deal from other countries, but our 
exports are, also, very large. 

New York, I even send live cattle, by steamer, to Eng- 
land, and American beef is becoming a common dinner for 
an Englishman. 

Boston, I send a great many sewing-machines, and we 
both (New York and I) send quantities and quantities of 
farmers' tools, — all the newly-invented horse-rakes, and 
steam-ploughs, and threshing machines, &c. You know we 
Americans are famous for inventions. 

Philadelphia. And I have iron, and everything that is 
made of iron, from a steel rail for your railroad down to the 
smallest nail that your upholsterer can use ; and I have coal, 
too, for all my neighboring States, though I don't send it 
abroad ; and ever since my oil-wells were discovered I have 
sent out car-loads and ship-loads of petroleum all over the 
world. 
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CharUsUm, And Savannah and I have had quantities of 
cotton to export. 

Mobile. And so have New Orleans and I. 

United States Merchant. There is one class of goods that 
our country is not rich in, I mean drugs and medicines. I 
think the druggist has to send abroad for almost everything 
he sells. 

Druggist. Ton are right there. It takes the whole world 
to cure you if you are sick. 

CaMao. I suppose Guayaquil and I send you one of your 
most valuable medicines. Our cinchona-tree gives Peruvian 
bark and quinine ; and if I do not mistake South America is 
the only country where it grows. 

Calcutta. Didn't you know that the cinchona had been 
transplanted to our country, and grows finely at the foot of 
the Himalayas ? We shall have the best quality of quinine 
to export ; and I will send you castor-oil, too. 

Alexandria. And you can have African castor-oil from 
me, and senna, too, if you like ; and gum-arabic, which you 
always find in a drug-store, comes to me across the desei*t| to 
be shipped to other countries. 

Vera Cruz. And I, also, have drags. 

Naples. And so have I. 

Malaga. You will need my sherry wine, too, sometimes, 
as a medicine. 

Calcutta. And my opium and ginger, too. 

Paris. I will supply you with perfumery and soap. 

Trieste. I send alum. 

Canton. And I camphor. 

Leghorn. And I borax and sponges, which you wiO 
•mely want. 
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French Merchant, Bat let us all be well, and not talk 
longer of drugs and medicines. There are pleasanter things 
to think of in this world. 

Shipbuilder, Yes, you would think so if you listened to 
the merry sound of hammers in my ship-yard. Now I want 
some timV^er, Where shall I get it ? 

Mobile. Pensacola and I will send it to you. 

Charleston. And so will 1 if it is pine you want ; and I 
can send tnr, pitch, and turpentine, too. 

Washington Territory. I have plenty of ports that can 
give you a load of the finest lumber. I have trees two or 
three hundred feet high, that look as if they were made on 
purpose for masts. 

Ma^dmain. If you will come to the far East I can give 
you teak- wood. A ship built of teak will last like iron : the 
only trouble with it is that few tools are sharp and strong 
enough to cut it. 

Ship-huilder, When my ship is built she will want to be 
rigged. 

Boston. Our New England factories make the best of 
cotton duck for sails. In old times we had to send to Rus- 
sia for sail-cloth, but not now. 

Manilla, And you will want manilla rope. I will send 
you the hemp, but the American &ctories will make it up 
into rope. 

Liverpool. I will send you chains and anchors, unless you 
like to get them nearer home. 

Ship-builder. My ship had to be painted. Who sent the 
pdnter his oil? 

Ccdcutta. Bombay and I sent it. Perhaps the seed we 
ient to Europe was there made into oil, and afterwards sent 
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to tlie IJDited States ; or, possibly, the United States tnade 
the oil out of her own linseed. 

CcUico Manufacturer, Who will supply ray factory with 
cotton, that we may spin it and weave it into cloth ? 

Charleston. I will answer for myself and my friends, for 
we can all send it, — Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Savan- 
nah, and myself. 

Calico Manufacturer. And when the cloth is made where 
shall I get the dyes to color it with ? 

Calcutta. Oh, you will have to come to the hot countries 
for dyes. I can send you indigo, and lac-dye, a beautiful 
scarlet. 

Vera Crvz, Come to me, or to Balize, in Central America. 
We have cochineal, and indigo, and log- wood. 

Brazil. And I am well stored with many kinds of dye- 
woods. 

Beirout, Sail up the Mediterranean if you want madder 
and other roots for coloring. You can't load a whole ship 
with nothing but dyes. Will you also take some bales of 
rags from me for the paper-makers? 

Smyrna, From me, too, nnd from Constantinople besides. 

Hamburg. I, too, will send my German rags. When you 
think of the embroideries and toys, the glass and porcelain, 
the Rhine wines, and the fine watches and clocks that I 
export, you must be willing to take the rags, too : they are 
ugly, to be sure, but just as useful. 

Dutch Merchant, If yon are thinking of useful exports 
let me introduce my Belgian neighbor, Antwerp. 

Antwerp. I am a great exporter of iron. I send iron and 
steel rails to all parts of the world. I have just sent one 
cargo to Rio Janeiro, and another to Bombay. The United 
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States traders don't come to me as they used to, for Phila- 
delphia is making steel rails for them, as good as the best. 

Zfiverpool. I send rails, too ; but of all things that are in 
great demand from me coal and salt are the first and most 
important. It is coal and salt to Calcutta, coal and salt to 
Bombay, to Singapore, and Rangoon; and even San Fran- 
cisco wants my coal, and so does Callao, — for hot countries, 
like many of these I have mentioned, must have coal for 
their steamers and railways, although they don't want it for 
anything else. 

Calcutta. And in return we might ask you what you 
want with so much indigo and jute, rice and sugar. 

Dundee. Why, you know we are such great manufactur- 
ing places we make your jute and your hemp into cloths, 
and carpets, and paper, and many other things. Here in 
Scotland, and in England, and the United States, we use it. 

English Merchant. And if Melbourne and Cape Town 
send us their wool we manufacture it, and send it back to 
them in the form of cloths and carpets. 

United States Merchant. So let us ioin hands all round 
the world, and, like members of a great family, each do his 
part to make the home happy and prosnerous 



